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to make your city 


& Compare your accident rate with that 
of other communities. 


& Receive monthly a packaged traffic 
safety education program. 


S Know up-to-date methods of handling 
drunken drivers. 


A TRAFFIC SAFETY MEMBERSHIP in the National Safety 
Council will furnish answers to your questions. It will help you 
hold motor vehicle accidents at a minimum. 


City and County Agencies .. . Police Depart- 
ments, Chambers of Commerce, Motor Clubs, and 
% . | Subscription to PUBLIC SAFETY Magazine 
other groups (not appropriate for community or state | Subsetiption to Today's Traffic. (News 
safety councils): for annual dues of $25.00 per year, you can Letter of the Traffic Sec 
receive a wealth of information to help make your streets and 1 Subscription to Police Division News Letter 


o t; re) our iSION ews etter 
highways safer. | Seammarigtion to Court Divinian Mews | 

? , . Ri . | copy Accident Facts, the annual statistica 

Magazines, reports and consultation services bring you report 

the latest educational, engineering, and enforcement material 

A variety of monthly public educational materials help kee boPeration Safety Kit, monthly 
/ ¢ Vv y | é é é < p keep Reports of Study Committees of the Traffic 
your program up-to-date. Section and other appropriate materials as 


There is also an appropriate service for state govern- issued 
Enrollment in the Traffic Section 


ment units. Write for additional information. . . 
Consultation Service on specific problems 
Other Membership Service and Privileges 
ANNUAL DUES 
$25 PER YEAR 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





ARLINGTON COUNTY, VA., 100% EQUIPPED 
with HARLEY-DAVIDSONS 


AE 





Shown with these five Hydra-Glide Harley-Davidsons, from left to right are Officers D. Topley and ; 
E. Summers, Sgt. W. Fawver, and Officers E. Redmon and N. Henry 


5 NEW MACHINES MAKE TOTAL OF 27 : 





. ey + , , I/ 
cross the Potomac from Washington, D. C., is Arlington County. Because ee \ | 
[ \ of its proximity to the nation’s capital, this swank residential area is _ 


confronted with increasingly serious traffic problems. But the officials of the 
Arlington County Police Department have the answer. They knew from 
previous experience that motorcycle patrols were the easiest and most effective 
way to prevent accidents and enforce traffic laws. So when Arlington County 


traffic had “growing pains,” they increased their traffic control power with 





additional Harley-Davidsons. 


.* . . P a POLICE 
It’s as simple as that. Provide your officers with an adequate number of 

: te era saan i MOTORCYCLE BOOKLET 
Harley-Davidson Police Motoreycles, Servi-Cars and Side-cars ... and you'll You'll find many helpful ideas for 
$ = ” your traffic department, in this 
A a : 3 : oor a SP ee PENS Ne ae” new, illustrated 16-page booklet. 
keep the upper hand over mounting disregard of traffic regulations. Ask your Pal Pre ay teres wigan 28 
° > . ° police motorcycles and their use 
dealer for complete information or write ... in law enforcement and accident 


prevention work Your copy will 
be sent promptly on request. No 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin ebligetion. Write today 


ARLEY-DAVIDS 


MOTORCYCLES ED revs. CARS 


CONTROL 
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MARK-TIME is the ONE parking meter 
that DOES BOTH JOBS WELL! 





The perfect solution to today’s 
terrific down-town parking 
problem is off-street parking 
areas, monitored by Mark-Time 
“Hurricane” Parking Meters. 
Mark-Time parking consultants 
have come up with the right 
answer for many American 
cities by helping them to pro- 
vide needed off-street parking 
areas with the Mark-Time Plan 
for self-liquidating, self support- 
ing areas, that also return a 
substantial profit to the city. 
Mark-Time does this job well. 


Mark-Time consultants are al- 
ways ready to help you. Write 
today for the complete story, 
showing step by step, how New 
Britain, Conn. and other Ameri- 
can cities have profited by the 
Mark-Time Plan. 


M. H. RHODES, INC. 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by Ontario Hughes Owens Co. itd., of Ottawa, Ontario 
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There’s no question about it 

. The Mark-Time Manual 
“Hurricane” Parking Meter is 
the one meter that guarantees 
economical, trouble-free park- 
ing and traffic control for your 
city . . . because it is always 
dependable all year round... 
in all kinds of weather. Scores of 
cities all over the country have 
solved their parking problems 
with Mark-Time “Hurricane” 
Meters, They‘ve proved to them- 
selves (and it’s proof to you, 
too!) that these rugged, simple, 
weatherproof meters keep main- 
tenance costs down and keep 
revenues up. Mark-Time does 
this job well ! 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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. « « BBTWEEN STOPS... 


"Pye for this month's PUBLIC SAFETY 
is a bit warm for April in these climes 
But in some sections of the country the bikes 
are out on the highway in full force And 
as the days beat a path across the months of 





spring and summer, motorists and bicyclists 
alike will have to be wary of each other. To 
the bikes—Right is Right, whether you say 
it in Chinese or in some Scandinavian 
tongue. Drivers of motor vehicles will also 
have to remember that the bikes have a 
right to the right side of the roadway. Play 
it safe and live longer 
oe 

Harold Helfer comes up with some dillies 
from time to time in the “Traffic Light.’ 
Recently the California Highway Patrolman 
columnist reported 

]. V. Short, Toledo, Ohio, is an individual 
who is convinced it is possible to run into 
anything. Driving along the flooded street 
in front of his home, he struck and killed 
two fish. 

And, as the Washington Times-Herald 
observed: If all the cars in the United 
States were placed end to end—it would be 
Sunday afternoon. 

* * * 

Recently, in Oakland, California, the 
City Council ordained that some of the 
town’s streets would be changed to one-way 
travel. Jack Burroughs, the demon colum- 
nist (Demon, that is, on the subject of 
trafic safety) wanted to bring home facts 
developed by the Yale Bureau of Highway 
Traffic to the effect that the average driver 
can park more quickly on the left-hand side 
of the street than he can on the right-hand 
So Jack brought out this new invention, the 
ambidextromobile,” pictured below 
craft has its front end pointed in the right 
direction, no matter which way you point it 
And the mere fact that the vehicle requires 
two drivers is no bar to its success, says 
Jack. “After all, it gives the back seat 
driver a chance to participate actively in the 


game of parking.” The innovation should 


be remarkably popular in metropolitan areas. 
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Strange surroundings for 
professional drivers? Not so 
for these fellows. Having 
switched hats and substituted 
skills they temporarily _re- 
moved their safety gear to 
pose for this picture. Safety 
is the watch-word to them in 
their dual role as driver- 
technician. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line supplies nat- 
ural gas to communities scattered across 
one-third of the United States. Skilled 
technicians who service this vast network 
and who travel in company vehicles are 
demonstrating that they are really—pro- 


fessional— 





By Alfred C. Finch 
NSC Fleet Safety Engineer 


When Panhandle’s drivers get in a 
hole, it's to make speedy repairs to a 
section of pipe line 


Specialized skill and specialized equipment are stand Driving to work areas takes Panhandle drivers to many 
ard requirements for keeping a gas distribution sys out of the way places. Unimproved roads such as_ this 
tem perking 24 hours a day, every day in the year one offer additional hazards and make the going tough 


\ 





ee 


= Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 


Company follows as strict a driver 
program for its men as if they 
were operating commercial transports 
for hire on a full-time driving opera 
tion. When one of their men has an 
accident, it isn’t excused lightly on the 
basis that he is a technician and not a 
driver. We discovered this recently 
when sitting in on an Accident Pre- 
vention (Review ) Committee meeting 


‘Just a minute,’’ cautioned Dick 
Matheson, Panhandle’s Safety Engi- 
neer, as the committee was studying 
the preventability of a vehicular acct 














dent. “So far, we've only talked about 
the other driver—the one who drove 
his truck in front of our vehicle. He 
legally wrong-——but how 
driver? Could he have 
avoided this accident ? 


was wrong 
about our 


Skid marks show he applied his 
brakes and tried to stop,” spoke up 
D. K. Stevens, Panhandle’s superin 
tendent of transmission pipe lines 

I'd say he was ‘booby-trapped’ by 
the other driver,’ C. H. M. Burnham, 
vice president and chief engineer, in 
sisted 


G. T. Koch, superintendent of trans- 


A constant reminder of the vast number 
of locations dependent on natural gas 
service is this map signboard outside the 
Tuscola station 


tew munutes the 
mously voted 


committee 
decision of 


unani- 


“prevent 


able 


They believed their driver could 
have avoided the accident based on the 
following circumstances 

(1) When the other driver slowed 

his vehicle, their driver didn’t 
reduce his speed accordingly 


(2) When the other driver failed 
to signal a turn, their driver 
didn't anticipate a possible 
right turn 

(3) When the other driver veered 
to the left, their driver seized 
this as an opportunity to pass 

rather than lay back to see 
if he really was going to turn 
lett 

(4) By the time the other driver 


cut in front, the Panhandle 
driver had closed off all possi- 
bilities to escape an accident 


The action illustrated here is typical 
of the screening given all accidents, 
both vehicular and industrial, by mem 
bers of Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line’s 
Accident (Review) Prevention Com- 
mittee 


IN DISGUISE 


During a “breather” a few drivers, in 
typical work clothes, are given a 
chance to look pretty for the camera. 


-a 


Looks like he did 
a pretty fair job of stopping as he did! 
He might have been killed! 

I think I know what Dick’s driving 
at,"’ interposed H. H. Duff, director, 
personnel, safety and welfare. ‘Why 
did our man let himself get tricked 
into the accident ? Evidently he wasn’t 
anticipating trouble and consequently 
made no allowances for the possibility 
that the other driver might f the un- 
expected.” 

‘That's it,’ broke in Matheson. ‘I'd 
say he wasn't driving defensively!” 
At that point, the discussion became 
quite animated and in a matter of a 


mission, observed, 


But, you ask, 
any executives sit in OM a review 


“How come top com- 
P 
board type meeting ? 

It's simple enough; top company 
othcials want to be members of Pan- 
handle’s Accident Prevention Commit- 
tee. Several years ago they decided to 
take the initiative in the company 
safety program Subsequent expert 
ence has demonstrated the worth of 
that decision. In addition to those 
persons already mentioned in the story, 
three other top management people are 
members of the committee. F. J. Mc 
Elhatton, superintendent of transmis 
Next Page 











sion compressor stations; F. C. Waters, 
superintendent ot transmission gas 
measurement and C. R. Kirkbride, 
any lawyer, complete the comple- 
ment of top brass who regularly devote 
their time and talent to accident pre- 
vention 
lop management's interest in Pan 
handle’s safety program has resulted in 
prompt action and a substantial Sav- 
ings to the company. For example, if 
money has to be spent to correct an 
iccident-producing situation, approval 
the spot. Authority to com- 
plete the project is spontaneous. There 
mistaking the 
fecisions Carry 


is given on 
is no authority their 
When disciplinary ac 
tion is to be taken, supervisors are in 
the spotlight as often as the employee 
Consequently, supervisors have been 

lick to acquire a working philosophy 
of accident They have 

ide safety an integral part of job in 


prevention 


tion, supervision and leadership 
Charging an accident preventable is 
ly the beginning of action taken by 
uttee. The committee is 
oncerned with preventing re 
s. Therefore, each accident is 
examined to disclose prevent 
ires to be taken 
ump! 
iver involved in the accident 
eviewed was the fact that he was 
lergency call to 


e, one of the alibis given 


lr 
if 


get to the scenc 
pe line blowout. (Blowout is 
riptive term used by the in 
refer to a damaged gas trans 


lime A leak 


of a control mechanism might 


explosion, or 


escape of gas.) 

A check of emergency procedures 
lisclosed that they did require all 
is to report tor luty on the 
However, the 


Was i weld 


driver in this 
ouldn't 
is work right away. He would 


until others had per 


er, who 


] 


1 their work. Consequently, 
there was no possible justification for 
him to SI | e unnecessary 
hances 

Th nmi now p in discus 
sion of emergency procedures 
closely for referen 
appeared important 


that several crew members, because of 


exam 
ined then es to the 


element of tt 


special skills, should rush to a blow 
out. As a public service organization, 
it was argued, Panhandle has an ob 
ligation to furnish uninterrupted serv- 
ice to industry and the communities 


along its system. Whenever a gas 
transmission pipe line fails, it must 
be repaired in the shortest possible 
time to avoid reduction of service. 
Through a system of shut-offs and 
diversion of service to adjacent parallel 
lines, the loss of natural gas through 
leakage can be minimized. However, 
the volume of gas delivered to lines 
beyond the break is often greatly re- 
duced until repairs can be made. 


Although time is all important to 
repair crews, the committee agreed that 
they would not expect their men to 
speed or take unnecessary chances. 

An accident, injuring a skilled tech 
nician on emergency call, would make 
it necessary to call in a second man 
from an adjoining territory. Not only 
would they lose the valuable services 
of the injured man but repairs might 
be delayed until a replacement techni 
cian could report for duty 

References in company emergency 
crew procedures were carefully re- 
nhl to eliminate the possibilities of 
encouraging chance-taking or reckless 
driving. 


“I’m glad the committee took such 
stand,” later commented Edward 
Buddrus, Panhandle president No 


matter what assignment a technician 


An absorber unit at Liberal, 
Kansas is part of the elabor- 
ate equipment used in the 
gZas transmission industry. 


Not a roadside weighing sta 
tion but an enclosure for 
gauges at the source of gas 
in the Texas Panhandle fields. 


It takes all kinds of vehicles 
to get the job done. Big 
trucks, litthe trucks and pas 
senger cars 


(or anyone else for that matter) who 
drives a company vehicle is called on 
to perform, he must realize that his 
responsibility, when he’s behind the 
wheel, is to be a careful, courteous 
driver.” 

Records show that Panhandle men 
are careful drivers—-safe drivers. Yet 
the majority of them are not hired 

To Page 3¢ 
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° » 
i . 7 . bad ad 7 J ‘4 
otorists Pray 
- 
by H. |. Phillips 
(a H, LORD impart unto me a sense of justice and kindliness, that I may 
| not construe a car license as a permit to behave as I would not dream 
of behaving at any other time 
Lead me not into arrogance and deliver me from the frightful idea that I 
have a better right on the road than anybody else. 
| Help me to cry “Fool!” and “Killer!” at myself upon every impulse to 
| t take a chance 
Give me the common sense to appreciate that Thy commandment Thou 
shalt not KILL,” is never more grossly ignored than by the man who its guilty 
of a careless act at the wheel of a motor car. 
Make me know that he who takes a life this way lacks any excuse what 
| ever, and is more despicable than he who slays in anger or madness 
| | 
‘PN ILL me with shame whenever I cause a child to scurry to safety, frighten 
] | i 
| 1 an adult, fight with a fellow motorist to gain a split second and leer at 
the person who dares to dispute the right of way with me 
| Let me rate conscience and courtesy ahead of impatience and self-importance 
° 
} Oh, Lord, give me common sense, decency of impulse and a deep under 
standing of the high folly of endangering a living creature to save a split second 
Make me realize that an auto is a blessing opening my life to new beauties 
and comfort, not an instrument to give me the “edge” over another man, con 
} found the authorities and entitle me to special privileges to the grief and 


anguish of others 


And let me not in the supplication forget my effrontery in asking Thee for 
help in a plain duty calling only for the elemental decencies which should be 
second nature to any man or woman who has professed faith in Thee. Amen 
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MEASURING 
CAR SPEEDS 


By Robert Schmal 
Secretary, NSC Police Division 











i 
| 
| A driver has any notion about i 
getting away with speeding in more 
than 100 American cities, he had better 
not do it! The chances are 99 44/100 | 
per cent sure he will be convicted if | 
apprehended—and the chances of ap | 
prehension are high. And, after he has 
paid his fine, he will be a sadder but q 
wiser person 
The percentage of 99 44/100 ts not | 
taken from the soap advertisements; it { 
) presents the percentage of convic | 
KY tions for arrests made through the use when skills are somewhat equal—is stop-watch clocking cars over a longer, | 
of some mechanical means for deter peopled with some mightly supersti- measured distance and the Enoscope if 
/ nining the speeds of vehicles tious folks. or mirror-box as it is often called 
In a survey made by the National Traffic law violators are poor sports No entrapment is involved in their 
Safety Council’s Police Division. re- as a rule. So, there is no implication use by enforcement agencies. Entrap- 
| ports from 115 cities in 26 states that enforcement agencies are playing ment actually means that an officer in | 
showed that, of a total of 56,000 ar cops and robbers.” It’s far too se duces a violation. If an officer in plain 
rests made by enforcement agencies rious for that, when traffic deaths total clothes and plain car offered to race a \ 
using either electrical or mechanical 37,500 a year and apparently are citizen and then arrested him for I 
devices to determine speed, only 318 going up. racing, entrapment could justifiably be i 
escaped conviction But the ‘eye’ that police in these charged i 
In the sports world this is known 115 cities are putting on speeding mo No such implication exists in the I | 
1s “putting the eye” on the opposition torists really takes the element of per present instance. Speed measuring de 
' And characters with the “evil eve sonal opinion out of an estimate as to vices are reliable scientific apparatus 
reputation have been known to charge how fast a vehicle is traveling and not gadgets designed to “trap” | 
the unwary law-abiding motorist 


fees for their services. It's a humorous 
side to sports affairs which—becausce 
of the element of chance involved 


At left below: Police Chief R. C. Croft, of Delray Beach, Fla., 


The devices most widely used are a 
radar device, an electric clock timing 
vehicles over a very short distance, a 


In jurisdictions where the enforce 
ment agencies have demonstrated their 


Middle photo: Handie Talkie Equipment and traffic analyzer used 


shows Judge Paul E. Gringle how Speed Watch machine works. in Kansas City, Mo. At right: enforcement team works in relays 


SPEED 
FLECTRICALLY 




















use intelligently and to a sufficiently 
large cross-section of the public, gen- 
eral public demand for the use of the 
devices has prevailed. The taxpayer 
will seldom argue against the use of 
demonstrably scientific devices, but he 
delights in the opportunity to argue 
with the “dumb cop,” who has paced 
him on a motorcycle or in a patrol car 

Some states have legislation that 
prohibits employment of these devices 
Usually these laws can be traced to 
the former existence of another kind 
of “speed trap,” in which innocent 
drivers were unjustifiably charged with 
speeding by an officer working in col- 
lusion with an unscrupulous justice 
court 

In some of these states, these de 
vices can probably be used today via 
a broad interpretation of the statute 
in others, the law needs to be changed 
to keep pace with the times and 
science, 

Speed violations have been one of 
the most frequently reported contribut- 
ing factors in traffic accidents for years 


Speeds too great for conditions must 
be brought into line, if we are to re- 
duce the number of deaths and injuries 
annually on our streets and highways 


The driver who violates the speed 
laws is endangering his own life and 
the lives and property of others. He 
deserves no maudlin sympathy; instead, 
he should be detected, apprehended 
and punished. And the  eeaesnrge 
should really provide a « 
that he will not lightly violate the 


eterrent so 


speed laws again 
I § 


A police agency cannot cope with 
the enforcement problems ot a super 
sonic age if it is limited in its use of 
modern methods. Police should not 
only be permitted to use the best and 
most scientific means available to a 
solution of their enforcement prob 
lems, they should also be required to 
apply them! 





Pacing ina patrol car or on a motor- 
cycle with calibrated speedometers may 
have been the most accurate means 
available for determining a vehicle's 
speed until recent years, but it cer- 
tainly appears to have been outmoded 
by the development of new scientific 
methods 

In addition, these other disadvan 
tages present themselves 

1. The added dangers when two 

vehicles race through traffic—the 
pursued and the pursuer 

2. Wear and tear on the enforce 

ment vehicle 

3. The possibility of injury to po 

lice personnel and damage to 
equipment 

i. Complaints by violators that the 

officer was picking on me.” 

5. Inability to clock speeders accu 

rately in congested areas and 
over short stretches of streets 


But all of these disadvantages can be 
overcome by the employment of an 
accurate speed measuring device 

Survey reports show that, in addi 
tion to the elimination of the afore- 
mentioned disadvantages, there are 
many advantages to these methods 
which were never originally envisioned 

The psychological effect on the mo 
toring public has been terrific wherever 
the devices have been employed. The 
mere fact that a police department uses 
a measuring device seems to create an 
awareness of speed on the part of 
drivers and a voluntary compliance 
with speed laws even when the device 
is not in actual operation. The overall 
result is that there is a reduction in 
average speeds throughout the city 
and a sharp lessening in the severity 
of motor vehicle accidents 

One city reported in the survey, as 
follows: “This is without doubt the 
most effective deterrent of speed in the 
history of police work, as our fatality 
record for the year will show. We are 





At left below: Radar set-up as used by Connecticut State Police. Meters 


in State Police officer's can record the speed car is traveling 


Pa 


car speeds is shown in color 





having a great many more accidents 
but the severity is lessened consider 
ably. To date we have had 15 fatali 
ties as compared with 28 for the same 
period last year I hope every city 
will soon adopt this means of speed 
control, as I think it really does a job 
for safety 

Use of the device saves the tax 
payer's money. The saving is accom 
plished in two ways: First, lower main 
tenance costs for enforcement vehicles 
fewer repair bills and damage suits 
brought against the city as a result of 
accidents involving these vehicles; sec 
ond, operating expenses for the court 
are greatly reduced 

Lower court costs are a natural re 
sult of the presentation made in court 
As scientific evidence is marshalled, 
guilty pleas increase. When pleas of 
guilty are on the rise, the number of 
cases which must be heard by the court 
decline. Long and expensive Cases are 
eliminated and court personnel to 
prose cute Cases Is conside rably reduc ed 


To Page 22 
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Sign placed by Connecticut State Police 
in Radar Speed Control Zone slows down 
trafhe to conform with posted limit 





















number of cities using electrical of mechanical means of measuring 
areas—states in which cities are located 

















The author is one of the most progres 
sive enforcement executives in the South. 


THE ENFORCEMENT JOB- 


2 years FIC control and accident pre 
vention are top jobs in any city in 
iny section of our land, and Colum- 
bia, South Carolinas is no exception 
The enforcement job in Columbia ts 
one important facet to the many-sided 
trathc problem. In our town we have 
put real meaning into control and pre 
vention of accidents through a com 


bination of intelligent planning, hard 


work and departmental and civic co 


Ope ration 


Ihe figures tell their own story 
From 1941 to 1946 the city reported 
14 fatalities. These years were war 
years with gasoline and tire ration 
ind a decrease in automobile produ 
tion. From 1947 to 1951 the city ex 
perienced only 43 fatalities. During 
these years there was no gasoline or 
tire rationing. There was an increase 
in automobile production and this, in 
turn, caused an all-time high in motor 
vehicle registration in our city. Also 
during this five-year period, the city 
doubled its size by annexation De 
spite these conditions which ordinarily 
would lead to a higher fatality rate, 
we were able to reduce our fatalities 


Our success with trathc control and 


Thomas F. 


By L. J. Campbell 


Maxwell, City Man- 
ager of Columbia, South Carolina. 





B. F. Pruitt, Captain, Traffic Divi- 
sion, Columbia Police Department. 


Chief of Police, Columbia, South Carolina 


accident prevention can undoubtedly 
be attributed to the following factors 
selective traffic enforcement; compul 
sory accident reporting; parking me 
ters and parking lots; cooperation 
from the Trathc Judge; the use of the 
chemical test for intoxication ; cooper 
ation of all members of the Division, 
and of the Department; and the back- 
ing of the press; radio; and local civic 
groups 

Here is how we work within the 
department to achieve maximum re 


sults 


All trath« 
ported regardless of the amount of 
damage sustained. Whenever possible 
an investigation must be made at the 
scene of the accident. Obviously, the 
investigating officer is in a better posi 
tion to get an accurate report on-the 
scene than if the report is made later 
at some place removed from it. More 


accidents must be re 


over, he can see for himself such phys 
ical evidence as skid marks; he can 
judge road and weather conditions; 
he can talk with witnesses, if any 

As part of his on-the-spot investi 


gation, the investigating officer fills in 
a field accident report. Later a tran- 


script of this report is made for our 
permanent file Such reports contain 
all pertinent information regarding the 
accident. We learn what ts causing 
our traffic accidents. Necessary steps 
can be taken immediately to eliminate 
such causes 

To help us with our analysis a yearly 
Accident Spot Map is kept for spot 
ting all types of accidents (scale 11/, 
inch equals 500 feet). A glance at 
this map is sufficient to locate all acci- 
dent prone intersections and mid- 
block hazard spots. Accident Spot 
Maps covering each 15-day period are 
ilso set up according to the territories 
assigned each officer. On these, the 
cause of each accident is spotted via 
different colored pins. In this way the 
officer can find the trouble spot(s) in 
his territory and concentrate his en- 
forcement at that location instead of 
patroling a non-accident area. When, 
as a result of his work, accidents de 
crease in a heretofore accident-prone 
area, you can be sure the officer re 
sponsible for the changed condition is 
proud of the gains he has made. 

At headquarters, copies of accident 


reports are filed by location and a 
cross file is made of each driver, per 
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sonal injury, and fatality. Our acci- 
dent location file is used extensively 
by the City Traffic Engineer in making 
his collision diagrams 

Selective enforcement is also impor- 
tant in the accident prevention pro- 
gram. Together with the Accident 
Spot Map, mentioned earlier, we also 
keep a 15-day traffic violation map. 
This is known as our Enforcement 
Map. It also is divided into terri 
tories and the violations spotted each 
day. These maps are kept separately 
for each eight-hour relief. Before the 
ofhcer goes on duty, he checks his 
maps and territory—his Accident Map 
against his Enforcement Map. Thus 
he can concentrate his efforts where 
violations are occurring. 

The enforcement ofticer knows where 
he is needed. His time will not be 
wasted at some obscure ‘safe’ loca- 
tion. The sergeants can also check the 
Enforcement Map to be sure the ofhcer 


use of which is enforced by four 
patrolmen who ride servi-cars. We are 
also fortunate in having privately 
owned parking lots and buildings. Of 
course, like most growing cities there 
is a serious need here for more park 
ing lots, more privately owned park- 
ing buildings. To increase the flow of 
traffic we have had to eliminate park- 
ing entirely from some streets. 


There has also been an increased 
automobile registration in the city and 
suburban areas. Moreover, trathc in 
Columbia also poses special problems 
in that the city is geographically in 
the center of the state. It 1s the State 
Capital, a convention center and a 
troop-training center. Naturally we 
have many tourists and out-of-town 
visitors, singly and in large groups 
Too we have our suburban areas with 
their special problems. There is Cayce, 
with approximately 9,000 population ; 
West Columbia, with around 5,000; 


COLUMBIA, 5S. C. 


is concentrating his time where he ts 
needed and not making cases at loca 
tions where easy cases are made just 
to make his activity-report look good, 
neglected trathc hot spot 
These maps are kept up to 
Frathc Division clerks 


while a 
worsens 
date by 

Parking in downtown Columbia ts 
controlled by means of parking meters 


Officer apprehending a violator 


Eau Clair more than 9,000; Olympia 
with about 3,000; and Fort Jackson 
55,000 


with approximately troops 


Add a total of 81,000 people in the 
suburban area to a population ot 87 
000 in Columbia proper, and the re 


sult ts a king-sized trafhc headache 


The flow of trathc and all tratty 
problems and programs is handled by 


Foot traffic police have the responsi 


bility for directing traffic at busy downtown intersections, releasing 
motorcycle officers to do a full eight-hour tour of duty on cycles 
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the Traffic Division. This Division ts 
made up of: a captain and lieutenant 
of trafhc; 2 trathc sergeants; 14 mo 
torcycle patrolmen; 7 foot traffic pa 
trolmen; 4 Servi-Car patrolmen; and 
’ clerks. All but several of the more 
recently transferred patrolmen now 1n 
the Trafic Division have had training 
at Northwestern Traffic Institute and 
have had in-service training which 
included all phases of traffic work and 
first aid. It ts required that a patrol 
man be with the Police Department 
one year before applying for transfer 
to the Trathc Division 
All trathc personnel 
trained to give chemical tests for in- 
toxication. This department was the 
first in South Carolina to use the 
Harger Breath Test and we have had 
a 98 per cent conviction record on 
drunk 
Carolina Legislature passed an Act in 


have been 


driving charges The South 


1949 legalizing the chemical test for 
intoxication 

So that the motorcycle patrolmen 
may devote their full eight-hour tour 
of duty to trafic work, the foot trath« 
men have the responsibility of direct 
ing trathe at busy downtown intersec 
tions. They work special events such 
as ball games, other sports programs, 
and skating parties. The funeral 
homes in the city are required to hire 
off-duty officers to escort their funer 
ils. Mulitary convoys are now routed 
so that they do not pass through the 
city 

Needless to say the Division could 


not have achieved the success it has 
To Page 23 
W. W. Dibble, city traffic engineer, 


with Mrs. Margie Dabbs, clerk, Traf- 


fic Division, check hazardous locations. 












Graduates of Baltimore's 
Teen-Age Traffic Court as 
semble for special exercises 
prior ww regular Saturday 
session of the Court 


BALTIMORE'S 


TEEN-AGE TRAFFI 


By Sgt. George Pattinson, Jr. 


Traffic Division, Baltimore Police Department 


{yp lad was probably 18, short 
stocky and jittery. He had a right 
to be jittery, for he was standing trial 
on serious charges—leaving the scene 
of an accident and reckless driving 
in Baltimore's Teen-Age Traffic Court 

The police othcer testified that the 
youngster had been to a party with a 
high school friend, had been drinking 
struck a parked car and continued on, 
abandoned his car several blocks from 
the scene, and was picked up when he 
returned to tow his car away 

The officer-—assigned to the Police 
Accident Investigation Division re 
lated that he had taken the boy home 
so that his parents could see his condi 
tion, that his actions were strictly out 
of line and his language vile—even in 
front of his parents, attributable, per 
haps, to his drinking 


Ihe lad just stood there and took it 
Ihe jitters were evident now. He 
shifted his feet as the officer recited his 
testimony, but he indicated no dis 
agreement with the damning testimony 

The judge looked at him sternly 
Chief Magistrate Stanley Scherr had 
dealt with 2,000 or more such cases 
since the inception of Baltimore's Teen 
Age Traffic Court, would deal with 
another 88 yet this Saturday morning 
And he read the youngster the riot act 

Joe,” he asked. "Do you know the 
penalty for hit-and-run driving? Do 
you realize that you might have been 
up on that charge if you had hit a 
person instead of an empty parked 
car?’ And the Judge hammered home 
the grim statistics of Baltimore's traf 
fic toll 

Joe got a break. Judge Scherr put 





C COURT 


him on probation and suspended his 
license for 90 days, Joe knew that he 
was in for some stiff school sessions in 
Teen-Age Traffic Education” plus bi 
weekly sessions with the probation of 
ficer. But he was lucky; Judge Scherr 
could have “‘clouted him with the 
book,’ and Joe looked like a youngster 
whose prayers were answered. He 
wasn’t cocky any more. He sat down, 
visibly shaken and chastened. The next 
case was quickly called and the mills 
of teen-age traffic justice slowly 
ground on 


The teen-age court is just six months 
old but already it is showing results 
far beyond its sponsors’ expectations 
When Judge Scherr took office in May, 
25 per cent of his cases involved 
youthful drivers, and almost all of 
them pleaded not guilty Only a few 
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parents appeared in court for the trials 

As the Teen-Age Traffic Court en- 
tered its fifth month of operation 
close to 2,000 cases had been heard, 
only 841 defendants had been placed 
on probation and 70 per cent of the 
parents accompanied their children to 
court 

It’s a solemn ceremony when court 
opens. Prior to trial proceedings, a 
film on safe driving is shown and par 
ents and teen-age defendants are im 
pressed with the magnitude of the traf 
fic problem. The injured and the dead 
are visible in the crowded courtroom 
and a hush hangs over the room 

When the film showing is over, 
Judge Scherr says: “While the ma 
chinery is being removed from the 
court room, I will explain the purposes 
of this court. The picture you saw 
happens in the United States every day 

yes, tight here in Baltimore. You 
will get a fair trial and each case will 
be tried on its merits. If your case 
merits probation, you will be ordered 
to report to Mr. Caskey and you will 
hear lectures from Sergeant Pattinson 
our safety expert 

“If you fulfill the requirements of 
probation, your charge will not appear 
on your record. This probation is to 
help you, not hurt you. I want you to 
understand, however, that there will 
be no wholesale probation here. Call 
the first case.” 

Of course the foregoing is only an 
approximation of what Judge Scherr 
tells the courtroom audience. His ac 
tual statements change from day to 
day, but the foregoing statements in 
quotes are lumped from the Judge's 
remarks on several occasions 

Court is conducted like a classroom 
lecture. A loudspeaker system has been 


Reading from left: Officer Joseph Aquilla, John Hall, Joseph Cas 
key, probation officer; the author, and Sol Levinson, Jr., ready 
teen-age traffic violators for session of the new Baltimore Court. 
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installed so that all in the courtroom 
may learn from each case. The walls 
are hung with photos of traffic acci- 
dents as a warning to careless drivers 

The Saturday court sessions handle 
all the trafhe law violators under 21 
years of age No one can pay a fine 
at the Violators Bureau in lieu of 
trial except those involved in parking 
violations 

Saturday was chosen for the weekly 
Teen-Age Trath« 
would not interfere with school sched 
ules or work of violators. The day 
chosen has proved to be universally 
acceptable. Joseph F. Caskey is chiet 
probation officer, assisted by John Hall, 
and the author is instructor and le 
turer on safety education 


Court so that it 


There are five requirements that 
over all probation cases. They pro 
vide that each probationer must 

1. Attend church every Sunday at 
the church of his own selection. He is 
given an attendance card which must 
be signed by his pastor and is exam 
ined periodically by Mr. Caskey 

2. Attend two lectures a month in 
Teen-Age Traffic Education,” instruc 
tions given by the author 

3. Not be involved in another traf 
fic violation during probation 

Ordinarily, each probationer retains 
his driver's license while on probation 
If he has another violation, he is 
called in, taken off probation, fined on 
the first charge al his license taken 
away for 30 days. If, after he has 
received his license, he commits a 
third violation, his driver's license is 
taken away until he is 21 years old 
(This latter is the Maryland law.) 

i. Report to the probation officer 
every other Saturday between the hours 
of 5 and 9 p.m 


5. Attend all lectures, pass a written 
test of ten questions given from the 
material used in the lectures, when he 
may be graduated and given a certifi- 
cate showing that he has fulfilled all 
requirements. In the presence of his 
parents, he signs a Man-to-Man or 
Dad-to-Daughter agreement, a pledge 
sponsored by the Inter-Industry High- 
way Safety Committee, and the parents 
sign as witnesses 

The big wallop comes when parents 
and children are brought to understand 
that enforcement is a big responsibility 
of all citizens. To date, less than 7 
per cent of all probationers have been 
repeaters 

The Police Department is lending 
its fullest cooperation to insure the 
success of the Teen-age Traffic Court 

The Teen-Age Traffic Education 
Class meets for two hours on sched- 
uled evenings twice a month with an 
average attendance of 225 to 250 stu 
dents. Originally restricted to proba 
tioners, it was enlarged at the request 
of individual parents, parent-teacher 
associations and other civic groups to 
include all teen-agers who wish to at- 
tend. A surprising number of volun- 
teers show up for the classes 

School sessions open at 7:15 p.m 
with a roll call by Probation Officer 
Caskey. After roll call there is a 15 
minute slide showing of actual fatal 
accidents handled by the Baltimore 
Police Department. As each slide is 
projected, we explain the circumstances 
of the accident in detail 

An illustrated lecture on the art of 
skillful driving is next. This is also 
my job and we cover the Maryland 
motor vehicle laws, and general safety 

To Page 38 


The author congratulates a teen-age graduate and his father 
for successfully meeting all requirements of probation period 
of the Baltimore Teen-Age Traffic Court. 








es we abetting traffic murder? I 
might as well say at the outset 
that I don’t intend to give you any 
yes-Or-no answer. The question 1s too 
grave—the indictment it suggests is 
too vast and terrible—to be resolved 
by anything but intelligent public 
opinion, the collective conscience ot 
America. 


I propose, instead, to let the record 
speak. The record always speaks with 
a powerful voice and with the highest 
authority—the unvarnished facts. Hav- 
ing heard the impartial testimony of 
the record then each of you can be 
your own judge. 

Traffic accidents now rank as the 
number one killer among all types of 
accidents and everybody ought to be 
interested in the traffic problem, be- 
cause every person is a potential driver, 
rider or walker, from the cradle to the 
grave. 

All phases of accident prevention, 
of course, stem from the same social, 
economic and humanitarian motives. 
By the same token, preventive efforts 
and safety education effective in one 
area carry over into other areas, 


The industrial field offers an excel- 
lent example of how the safety prob- 
lem overlaps. Remarkable strides have 
been made in the protection of work- 
ers in our factories and plants. Since 
1913, when the safety movement in 
industry got under way, the number of 
workers has doubled, while the annual 
total of accidental deaths on the job 
has been cut in half. 

Today the vast majority of worker 
accidents occur away from the plant. 
General Motors, as one instance, re- 
ports a ratio of nine employee acci- 
dents off the job to one on the job, 
with traffic taking the heaviest toll 
Industrial management, therefore, is 
becoming more and more aware of the 
need for off-the-job safety programs, 
recognizing that from the standpoint 

Digest of ar idress uthor at the 


Governor's Safety ( tere shville en 
see, March 2¢ s 


of production, concern for worker 
safety cannot end at the factory gate 


Now, the charge that we abet killing 
and maiming on our streets and high- 
ways is valid only if it can be demon- 
strated that these accidents are largely 
preventable. Many safety authorities 
hold that up to 85 to 90 per cent of 
them could be prevented. What evi- 
dence is there to support this? Well, 
let's look at the record 

In 1945, the year before the Presi 
dent's Highway Safety Conference 
sparked an intensified, organized fight 
on traffic accidents nationwide, the 
traffic fatality rate was 11.3 deaths per 
100 million miles of travel. By Jan 
uary, 1950 the rate had been pushed 
down to 7.4 a reduction of more 
than one-third and an estimated saving 
of more than 43,000 lives in four 
years 

That’s what was accomplished by 
putting the Action Program of the 
President’s Conference to work. That's 
the record, and it shows indisputably 
that the traffic carnage can be abated 
Moreover, these results, impressive as 
they are, have been achieved with only 
a partial effort. Nationwide, the safety 
job has never exceeded 60 per cent of 
even the minimum recommended pro- 
gram. 

Today, the chances of being killed 
in a traffic accident are three or four 
times greater in some states and cities 
than in others. In view of the fact 
that the safer jurisdictions are those 
making the greatest effort to apply the 
Action Program, what other conclusion 
can you draw than that the do-nothing 
or do-little jurisdictions are abetting 
highway murder? 

Take driver licensing. Sound driver- 
testing procedures, initially determin- 
ing a person's qualifications to operate 
a car, ought to constitute our first line 
of defense against accidents. The pub- 
lic interest demands that every driver 
prove his fitness for the driving priv 
ilege. Examination cannot be consid- 
cred just another government chore or 
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a convenient way to produce revenue. 
It is a life-and-death matter—because 
an automobile in the hands of an in- 
competent or irresponsible driver can 
be more lethal than a machine-gun 
Yet what do we find? Far from 
being a bulwark of safety, the driver 
license examinations in three-fourths of 
the states are little better than a farce 
Anybody with the sketchiest ability to 
Operate a car or with the haziest notion 
of the traffic laws, can qualify with 
flying colors. It reminds you of the 
joke about the draft examinations in 
World War II 


you are warm, you pass! 


if they touch you and 


But that’s only part of the tragi- 
comedy of driver licensing. The fact 
is that less than half of the 65 million 
licensed drivers in the United States 
have ever taken avy kind of test what- 
soever, 

The result is that we have hordes 
of inept drivers — many purblind or 
suffering from other physical and men- 
tal disabilities—challenging fate every 
time they take the wheel. Since pe- 
riodic re-examination is virtually non- 
existent, we go on piling up accidents 
at the rate of eight or nine million 
year after year. 

An article in the Saturday Evening 
Post bluntly called the driver's permit, 
as regularly issued in state after state, 
a “‘license to kill.””’ With 37,500 traffic 
deaths and a million and a quarter 
injuries last year, who would say that 
the article exaggerated ? 

And what are we doing to raise the 
level of driving performance through 
education and training? As regards 
the great mass of adult drivers, vir- 
tually nothing. We must admit that 
changing the driving habits of tens of 
millions of mature drivers is not a job 
that can be accomplished overnight. 
But at least we can put a halt to the 
practice of passing on our own bad 
driving habits to the younger genera- 
tion. The way to do that is through 
organized driver education in the high 
SC hools 
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It has been demonstrated that high- 
school trained drivers have less than 
one-half as many accidents and arrests 
as untrained drivers in the same age 
group. But are we really stepping up 
to this challenge when only 16 per 
cent of all the eligible students in our 
high schools today are receiving be 
hind-the-wheel training ? 

Or consider enforcement. We know 
that two out of every three traffic fa 
talities involve some infraction of the 
law. Yet the level of enforcement is 
pathetically low in many jurisdictions, 
particularly in rural areas, where the 
accident rate is highest. Ticket-fixing 
remains a wholesale evil. Political in- 
uence allows many reckless drivers to 
stay on the road with impunity. Police 
and court efforts to control the drink 
ing driver are often hamstrung by 
failure of juries to convict in air-tight 
ases ; 

This situation continues despite the 
fact that we know that strict and im- 
partial enforcement is the quickest and 
most certain means to reduce accidents 

When a drunken cab driver ran 
down and killed Margaret Mitchell, 
author of “Gone With the Wind 
the whole nation voiced its indigna- 
tion, especially when it was brought 
out that the driver had a record of 
over 20 previous violations. Ned Dear- 
born, president of the National Safety 
Council, pointed out at the time that 
callous indifference on the part of the 
public was permitting countless other 
drivers of this type to endanger life 
every day. 

If any of these drivers were carry 
ing a typhoid germ,” Mr. Dearborn 
declared, “you can bet your bottom 
dollar they would be quarantined. It 
is time we quarantined traffic killers 
just as we quarantine disease carriers.’ 

Are we doing it? Are we even 
making a good start, considering that 
not more than one-fourth of the states 
are keeping accurate records of driver 
accidents and convictions ? 

And in this connection, how about 
quarantining the tens of thousands of 
eames jalopies infesting our high 
ways... and compelling safety main- 
tenance of all motor vehicles? Last 
year’s “Check Your Car-—Check Acci- 
dents” campaign indicated that one 
out of every three vehicles tested had 


rt 


one Or more serious defects—bad 
brakes, steering gear, lights, tires, ex- 
haust systems or other items consti 
tuting a hazard 

If this annual coast-to-coast sampling 
of car condition is a true cross-section 

and there's every reason to believe 
it is—then we're tolerating a menace 


of staggering proportions . . . 18 mil- 
lion mechanically unsafe vehicles 
among the 52 million swamping our 
roadways today. Periodic vehicle in- 
spection by law is, obviously, the only 
rational answer. As of now, however, 
only 14 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia make regular inspection a legal 
requirement 

Of course, critical trafhce conditions 
are not helped, either, by the chaotic 
state of our traffic laws. Recommended 
uniform standards have been available 
for both states and communities for a 
quarter of a century. Yet we're still 
plagued with a confusing Bee pe 
of laws and ordinances . and even 
more bewildering diversity of signs, 
signals and markings. 

For instance, why three different 
rules for making a left turn; three dif- 
ferent sets of hand signals? Why 16 
different types of centerline and ‘no 
passing’ markings? Why—since this 
senseless diversity breeds confusion 
and accidents since we know it’s 
a constant invitation to traffic dis 
aster? 

Then there's the matter of street 
and highway illumination. The record 
tells us that upwards of 65 per cent 
of all traffic deaths occur after dark. 
That's not news—it's pointed up re- 
peatedly in the annual accident-sta- 
tistics compiled by the National Safety 
Council. Yet most of our main rural 
trunklines and our heavily-traveled 
city streets are so poorly lighted as to 
jeopardize even the most careful mo- 
torist or pedestrian. Certainly this is 
a serious factor in the high proportion 
of pedestrian fatalities in cities 

Which brings us to the perilous in 
adequacy of the road plant itself——the 
streets and highways on which we are 
now rolling up nearly half-a-trillion 
vehicle miles a year. There has been 
no substantial enlargement of road ca- 
pacity in the past 15 years. We're 
jamming today’s tremendous traffic vol- 
50 per cent greater than at the 
onto facilities which in 


umes 
prewar peak 
many instances were already overloaded 
before World War II. The results you 
see on every hand—paralyzing con- 
gestion, traffic snarls and accidents 

As one newspaper sardonically ob- 
served the other day It looks like 
the only road in America that isn’t 
overcrowded is the Straight and Nar- 
row Path.” 

As to accidents, we know that ex- 
posure increases geometrically as use 
of the road increases. Thus the Engi- 
neering Committee of the President's 
Conference reports that “lack of ca- 
pacity is at the root of much of the 
accident problem.” Next Page 














But that’s not all. Many of thesc 
major roads and streets are also haz 
ardous because of excessive curves, 
steep grades, narrow shoulders, inade- 
quate sight distances, and so forth. 
Comparative studies have been made of 

ws experience on some ot these 
roads and on up-to-date facilities car- 
rying similar traffic volumes. The fa 
tality rate on the modern highways 
with their built-in safety features, usu 
ally ts only one-third to one-fifth that 
The public 


has been slow to recognize the rela 


ACCIC 


of the antiquated roads 


tionship between obsolete design and 
accidents so the total mileage of 
these modern motorways is still in 


finitesimal 


As a nation, we re paying tar more 
n blood and dollars year after year 
than it would cost to provide the safer 
Think of 


it--last year alone trathc accidents cost 


roads we need so urgently 


is some three and a half billions of 
dollars! Do you realize that’s more 
than we spent on road and street con 
struction in the entire country during 
the same period ? 

In his 1949 report on the 40,000 
mile Interstate Highway System, U. S 
Public Roads Commissioner MacDon 
ald stated that if the rural sections of 
this limited but strategic network were 
improved to desirable standards of 
safety and efficiency, we could save 
Yet a Brookings 
Institution economist recently estimated 
that at the current rate of improve 
ment, it’s going to take 67 years to 
bring the recom 
mended standards! I leave the shock 
ing implications of that to you. 


1,400 lives a year 


system up to the 


Whether we have traffic death-traps 
or reasonably safe facilities is a matter 
for public decision 
cituzen § 


yours, mine, every 
Are we meeting this issue? 
Are we sincerely meeting any of the 
It’s impera 
tive that we do some soul-searching 


issues I have discussed 7 


without delay, because right now we 
face the worst accident crisis in history 

The fact is that, while the tratt« 
fatality rate, nationally, has been held 
fairly steady the past two years, the 
actual number of deaths has been 
soaring, along with the spectacular 
increase in vehicle registrations and 
travel. Unless we can check this up 
ward spiral of fatalities, 1952 will set 
an all-time record of over 40,000 
deaths. Only recently we passed the 
grim milestone of the millionth trathc 
death. If the present trend continues, 
the second million victims will be 
killed twice as fast 
ot 5O 


25 years instead 


The American Red Cross grew out 


of Clara Barton's concern for wounded 
soldiers in the War between the States. 
The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis grew out of the late President 
Roosevelt's own affliction and concern 
for the plight of others. A school 
teacher, Susan B. Anthony, led the 
hght that gave women the vote in 
America. A little known philanthro 
pist, Henry Berg, launched the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani 
mals. More recently, we have wit 
nessed the amazing growth of the Da 
mon Runyan Cancer Fund, sparked by 
the columnist, Walter Winchell. 

Few of us can hope to match achieve 
ments like these, but within our own 
limits, each of us can perform im- 
portant yeoman service. Highway 
safety needs leaders. Every one can 
play an important role in his own 
community 

You may ask, as many people do 
What can J do? Here are four spe 
cific steps. They apply to public of 
ficials and private citizens alike 

First and foremost, you can set a 
good example by your conduct in traf 
tic, whether behind the wheel or on 
foot. Countless accidents could be pre- 
vented if every driver resolved to drive 
the best he knows how at all times 
Can you honestly say, for instance, that 
you drive as you would like to have 
your teen-age sons and daughters 
drive ? 

One of the most dangerous delu 
sions we can be guilty of is that acci 
dents can happen only to the other 
fellow, never to us. Too many of us 
are inclined to believe that if only 
the reckless and drunken drivers were 
banned from the road, the accident 
problem would be solved. It wouldn't, 
because it’s not just a few drivers that 
cause all the mishaps. According to the 
National Safety Council, some 151 
million drivers are involved in acct 
dents annually. That's about one-fourth 
of the entire driving population 

Second, you can make an important 
contribution by accepting your civic 
duties as they relate to trathe safety 

Do you ask your mayor and other 


ofhcials to take specie preventive 


measures and then back them up, OF 
do you just wait and criticize after 
accidents occur? Do you write con- 
structive letters to the editors of your 
local papers and to your radio stations ? 
Do you report traffic hazards in your 
community and then follow up to see 
that something is done about them ? 


For example, a neighbor of mine 
living near a public park noted that 
there were frequent crashes into the 
end of a bridge railing at one of the 
park entrances. He kept at the park 


othcials until adequate warning signs 
| there hasn't been 
Never 
underestimate the influence of the in 
dividual citizen when he has deter- 
mination, backed up with facts 


were installed anc 
an accident on that spot since 


Third, bring to bear the influence of 
the organizations to which you belong 
and make sure they play an active 
part in highway safety. An articulate 
group, embarked on a project in the 
public interest is a sure-fire bet to get 
attention and results. 


Fourth, make sure that your organi- 
zation joins with others in a united 
effort to increase trathc safety in your 
community and your state. 

No problem is insuperable in the 
face of strongly organized and well 
directed public opinion. It can break 
down resistance to rigid and impartial 
enforcement. It can’ bring about tighter 
licensing procedures and better pro 
grams of driver improvement. It can 
get action in such neglected areas as 
periodic vehicle inspection. Most im 
portantly, it can help provide public 
officials with adequate authority, funds 
and personnel to carry out these and 
other accident prevention measures. 

Yes, and organized public support 
can even overcome the vicious influ- 
ence of venal politics—the fixing of 
traffic tickets—-the issuance or restora- 
tion of driver licenses without the 
usual formalities. Likewise, organized 
public opinion can overcome the po- 
litical stumbling blocks that often de- 
lay or divert funds to correct known 
traffic hazards. Political cowardice and 
the fear of alienating votes keep many 
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CITATIONS 


_— citations for outstanding 
performance in the field of organ 
ized public support for traffic safety 
during 1951 were awarded individuals 
and organizations at the annual meet 
ing of the National Committee for 
Traffic Safety held in Washington, 
D. C., last month 

Judge Alfred Murrah of the United 
States District Court of Appeals, Okla 
homa City, was elected ctiairman of 
the National Committee for Traff« 
Safety, succeeding Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, vice president and chairman of 
the board of Scholastic Magazine, to 
the post. Mrs. Fred Knight, Carter- 
ville, Ga., national safety chairman of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and Alfred Cantwell, Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, were named 
vice chairmen. Paul H. Blaisdell was 
re-named executive director but re 
signed to accept the post as director of 
public safety, Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies. Complete details 
in May Public Safety 


The report of the National Commit 
tee for Traffic Safety covered the ac- 
complishments of the national agency 
for 1951. NCTS membership includes 
85 national organizations having a 
total of 321,382 state and local units 





Judge Murrah, chairman of the National 
Committee for Traffic Safety, made the 
principal address at the NCTS Annual 
Meeting in Washington. 
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One of America’s most 


The monthly publication circulation 
among the 85 organizations approxi 
mated 21,205,630 copies. 

The NCTS Citation honors were 
evenly divided among individuals and 
organizations. Only one of the awards 
was for activities which were nation 
wide in scope. 

The Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee was named for the second 
consecutive year for the excellence of 
its national program. Direction of the 
voluntary vehicle check in cooperation 
with the May Operation Safety pro 
gram, the “on loan” presentation of 
cars for use in driver education pro- 
grams, the Good Driver Agreement 
and Good Driving Practices programs 

all rated kudos from NCTS 

The selection was based on “‘national 
stimulation, state supervision and local 
action. William Hufstader, vice presi 
dent in charge of distribution staff 
General Motors Corporation, served as 
the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee's representative to receive 
the award and responded in behalf ot 
all the citation winners 

All other citations were presented 
for public support activities at the state 
or local level. Included in the list of 
recipients were 

Ralph Carlin, president, Oklahoma 
City Association of Insurance Agents, 
for the Association’s NUTI scholar- 
ship awards, financial support and 
backing of safety in the public schools, 
and support of both the Oklahoma 
Safety Council and the Oklahoma City 
Safety Council. 





coveted “Oscars” for traffic safety—the 
NCTS Citation. From left are: R. D. McKay, Wichita, Kan., im- 
mediate past president, NADA; Mrs. George Jaqua, who presented 
Citations, and Jack Burroughs, columnist of the Oakland Tribune, 
one of the award winners. 


Jack Rose, chairman, Michigan 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com 
mittee, for the organization's efforts 
on behalf of driver education in the 
high schools and the establishment of 
a full professorship in Michigan State 
College in Driver Education. 


Mrs. Jud Collier, of Mumford, 
Texas, for her personal efforts and 
cooperation with state officials and non- 
official organizations in behalf of safety 
in her work as safety chairman of the 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Mrs. Charles Lyman, president, 
Woman's Service League of Opelousas, 
La., for the organization's public sup- 
port program 


Marguerite D. Devore, of Columbia, 
S. C., second: vice president of the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, for her 
personal leadership in 24 communities 
in South Carolina in developing com 
pliance with new traffic statutes 

Jack Burroughs, columnist of the 
Oakland Tribune, Oakland, Calif., for 
leadership in presenting traffic prob 
lems in such a way that they compelled 
not only local but also national atten- 
tion. 

Massachusetts State Automobile 
Dealers Association and their repre- 
sentative, Edward Lalli, of Brockton, 
Mass., for promotion of driver educa 
tion in the Bay State plus backing of 
the Good Driver Agreements program 

California Association of Insurance 
Agents and their representative, Mau- 
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By William S. Foulis 


Executive Director, Colorado Hi 


Colorado cities may revise and modernize their 


traffic ordinances to conform to the Uniform 


Vehicle Code, by reference, under new state law. 


7. T'HE race to keep up with the 
motor age, my city was left at 
the hitching post, said a Colorado 
nayor, and with that the State of 
Colorado embarked on a revolutionary 
nent of uniformity in trath« 

ind ordinances 
Colorado municipalities 
been discontented with their anti 
juated traffic ordinances that provided 
ample rules governing the use of the 
hitching post, but were vague on the 
proper exit of a truck from an alley 
Then one mayor decided to act 
His traffic ordinances—like those in 
st American municipalities—were a 
hwork hodge podge of imnconsis 

tencic 
Ne hat he 


) 
the ordinances out and start 


model, mode m 


S 


determined to do was 


with a 
suit our fast-stepping 


ier said than 


search would have to be 
0 develop regulations that 
ide maxin flow of traf 
t the same time guaranteeing 


pe de strian 


too. the ost ot idvertising 


the ne ordinance (legally required 


of motorist and 


in ¢ olor ido) wo ild have 


been stagger 
Would he 
lay out that sum 1 1 ice Of econ 


ould 


S| OOO or dare 


ing 
omy-minded  taxpaye How 
he! 

Finally there was the big question of 

iniformuty 

Would his new trath 
accord with those of his neighboring 
Would they 


with state trafic laws 


rules be in 


ommunittes ¢ onform 


These are the problems being fac ed 
today in cities and states all over the 
nation 

In Colorado they're being licked. 

How they're being licked is a fasci- 
nating story of sincere cooperation ot 
city, state, federal government and 
national organizations plus private en 
terprise. j 

The most knotty problem to con- 
front Colorado cities wanting to change 
their traffic ordinances was the require- 
ment that the new ordinance be fully 
reprinted in the legal advertising 
media of the city or town. This was 
a state law. It had knocked the en- 
thusiasm clear out of many a progres 
sive city government. The cost was 
prohibitive. 

The Colorada Municipal League, 
numbering as members some 200 Colo 
rado cities, was tossed the problem by 
the cities. 

The Municipal League, thoroughly 
onvinced that the ‘Adoption by Pub 
lication” law was a bad one discourag 
ing cities from revising and modern- 
izing their traffic codes, called upon 
the Colorado Association for 
help in bringing about its repeal 


Press 


The League and Association suc 
ceeded in convincing the Colorado 
Legislature that the statute was un- 
sound and in 1949 Colorado had a 
new law known as ‘Adoption by 
Reference.” 

This was an outstanding first step 
forward. 

The new statute now permitted 
cities to adopt a trafty 
ordinance by simply publishing a brief 
notice advising the citizens that, as ot 
a certain date, a_ traft 


whole new 


ordinance 


printed by a federal or state agency” 
would be officially in effect. 

Thus by mere “reference” to an 
existing model ordinance that ordi 
nance could be immediately put in 
operation, 

Joyous as the municipalities were 
over the splendid cooperation of the 
Legislature, their joy was doomed to 
short life 

No model traffic ordinance existed 
for the municipalities to ‘refer’ to and 
thereby adopt! 

(The national Model Trafic Ordi- 
nance, a product of the National Con 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, 
was not acceptable in this case because 
it was not an official document of a 
federal agency. Furthermore, adop- 
tion of this code would still have left 
Colorado cities out-of-step with Colo 
rado state traffic laws. ) 

At this point the Colorado Highway 
Safety Council came into the act.* 

The Council had been deep in the 
business of analyzing the state traf 
laws with an eye to revising them and 
knocking out the contradictions and 
vagueness which had developed over 
years of patching and doctoring. 

The Municipal League and the State 
Council joined forces. 

The Safety Council explained to the 
League what research it was engaged 
in, that of comparing the Colorado 
Motor Vehicle Laws with the nation- 
ally recommended Uniform Vehicle 
Code. The study, first of its kind fi 
nanced by Federal Aid Highway funds, 
delved into the state traffic laws, trac- 
ing the thread of each specific regula- 
tory measure from its beginning to its 
current form. It resulted in the state's 
first complete compilation of its motor 
vehicle statutes. 

The Municipal League and the 
Highway Safety Council saw immedi- 
ately the need for uniformity in traffic 
laws and ordinances—-between munici- 
palities themselves, and between city 
and state 

In an age of easy and swift travel 

1 

*The Colorado Highway Safety (¢ 
reated in 1947 by lative Act as 
{ the Executive Department ! 
nent The law 
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trathe safety programs 
of the Council may coor 
ictivities of seven state 
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mportance since it 
Official Coordinat 
balanced statewide tr 
gram. The Official 
state executives, nan 

1ey General 
lissioner o 
man State 


> State Direc 
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oe: ELY 10,000 safety leaders and others 
interested in the various fields of safety endeavor, 
attended the Greater New York Safety Convention and 
Exposition, held in New York City at the Statler and New 
Yorker hotels, April 1 to 4th, inclusive. The big con 
vention was sponsored by the Greater New York Safety 
Council and many cooperating agencies Heavy emphasis 
was given this year to the industrial side and registrants 
had their choice of 25 occupational sessions during the four 
days. Special programs were also scheduled for home 
safety, school safety, driver training and radio and TV 
safety education. The early morning sessions drew a large 
attendance. This year’s morning hour theme was “Men, 
Bosses and Jobs.” 


Statuettes For Safety 

Something novel in the way of a personal safety award, 
a life-like statuette showing in cartoon treatment, the face 
and figure of the actual recipient, has been developed by 
the Indianapolis Safety Council and presented for the first 
time. Instead of another “Oscar” it is called an ““OSA,’ 
initials for ‘Outstanding Safety Award 
portrait was presented recently to Allen Jeffries, ace news 
caster for radio station WIRE, Indianapolis, who broad 
casts for Standard Oil of Indiana. The statuette was 
sculptured by Fenton Stewart, staff artist for the Indianapo- 
lis “Star.’’ The Safety Council singled out Jeffries for his 
one-man radio campaign against accidents. His repetition 


The first plaster 


of “Accidents don't just happen” has made it a household 
phrase throughout the Indianapolis area 


Plea to 100,000 Motorists 

A new safety club has been organized in Cincinnati 
under the joint sponsorship of the Greater Cincinnati 
Safety Council and the local Association of Accident and 
Health Underwriters. It is known as the ‘25-35 Club” 
and membership is conferred on motorists who sign a 
pledge to ‘drive no faster than 35 m.p.h. on state routes 
outside business districts; 25 m.p.h. on all unmarked se 
ondary streets outside business districts; and 20 m.p.h. near 
A membership card with a small dashboard 
decal is presented to each driver who signs the pledge. It 


schools 


is hoped to obtain at least 100,000 pledges in the Cincinnati 


area 


St. Joseph Wins Again 

St. Joseph, (Mo.) has just won its fourth annual award 
for the state in the National Fire Prevention Week Con 
test. The program, which is sponsored and directed by the 
St. Joseph Safety Counc il, has won first honors in Missouri 
on two previous occasions, 1947 and 1948, with second 
place in 1950. The Council enjoys excellent cooperation 
from the Fire Department, the schools, the press, radio 
and other educational agencies, in its fire prevention work 


“The Wash Line” 
The recently organized Washington State Safety Council 
has started a monthly safety newsletter called ‘The Wash 
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Its an “OSA'"—Not an "Oscar" 


T IS called an “OSA” (Outstanding Safety Award)—not an 

Oscar, but the recipient, Allen Jeffries, ace newscaster for 
Radio Station WIRE, Indianapolis (center), is getting a real 
bang out of the presentation by J. Ralph Fenstermaker, presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce (right). And 
since Jeffries’ newscasts are sponsored by Standard Oil of 
Indiana, F. McK. Blough, local Standard Oil manager (left), 
was invited to attend the ceremonies. The lifelike statuette is 
the work of Fenton Stewart, staff artist of the Indianapolis Star, 
whose hobby is dabbling in clay 


Line,” with an appropriate masth¢ id that attractively em 


phasizes the significance of the name. The offices of the 
Council have been established in the Legislative Building 
Olympia, in Senate Committee Room No. 3. Marvin 
Powell, of the Washington Highway Patrol, is actin; 


Managing director of the new organization 


New Orleans Fund Drive 
The directors of the Metropolitan New Orleans Safety 
Council are launching a fund-raising and membership drive 
to provide a $30,000 budget. Board members and others 
planning to make personal calls on all firms employing 
)0 or more workers urging 


panded program to cover industrial, trath 


financial support for 

nual me 
ouncil, E. M. Rowley, well-known business 
re-elected president. Earl F. ¢ umpbell, direct 
Field Organization, presented an NSC charter t 


i 


sublic safety fields. At the recent an 


for the year 1952 


Oakland Driver School 


In cooperation with the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of Oakland, the Eastbay Chapter, NSC, recently 
sponsored a series of six weekly programs in a driver edu 


cation series, open to both men and women. The two-hour 


sessions started January 16 and were held on successive 








TWO HEAL 
BETTER TH 


By Bob 


Director, O 


7 skeptical mind that doubts the saying, ‘two 
heads are better than one,’’ can now turn its 
attention elsewhere. Proof, as far as traffic safety 
goes, is in the May Operation Safety kit empha- 
sizing ‘Make Safe Driving a Habit—Check Your 
Car, Check Accidents.”’ 

The two “heads’’ concerned with the May car 
check program are represented by the National 
Safety Council and the Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee. 

These two groups have pooled their experience 
and distribution and promotional facilities to con- 
duct a car check program to top previous efforts. 

The prospects ? 

Major automobile and tire manufacturers have 
again pledged full cooperation 

More than 20,000 dealers will display and dis- 
tribute tie-in safety check materials. 

Car owners to the number of 20,000,000 will 
receive direct mail “Make Safe Driving a Habit’’ 
messages. 

National and local newspaper, radio, TV pro- 
grams will feature safety check items. 

Cooperating dealers will report the number of 
cars and trucks inspected and unsafe conditions 
found to the Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com- 
mittee as a guide for future action. Returns in 
1951 indicated: 1 out of 3 cars checked required 
service to put them in safe operating condition. 

Such cooperation between the two organiza- 
tions, now in its sixth year, has resulted in im 
proved Operation Safety materials and use. Most 
unusual item this year: the ‘Make Safe Driving a 
Habit” leaflet, offered at a saving of half a cent 
a leaflet over regular leaflet prices. 
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Here 7WO again plays an unusual role. Em 
phasis is placed: (1) on safe habits that help the 
driver do the right thing first in an emergency; 
(2) on a safe vehicle that responds quickly and 
properly to avoid accidents 

Moreover, TW’O commercial organizations have 
offered important May materials: (1) Modern 
Displays, Detroit, Michigan, is making available 
kits of window and service department materials, 
plus 100 copies of the special May leaflet to auto- 
motive dealers; (2) the May theme is the heart 
of the first monthly ‘Traffic Sam’ program series 
of transcribed announcements and dramatic pro 
grams for radio and newspaper cartoons offered 
by Bob Kesten Enterprises Ltd., Buffalo, New 
York. (See May Operation Safety kit.) 





May Operation Safety .is out to prove that two 
heads are better than one; to disprove that two 
and two make four. In this case two heads are 
better than one, for cooperation has multiplied 4 
thousand times the effectiveness of May's mate- 
rials. 

State and local Operation Safety users can hitch 
their programs to twin rockets by coordinating 
with efforts of the automobile industry and dealers 
in their area. 

This kind of cooperation keynotes success. In 
the final analysis, every national campaign or pro- 
gram is a local one multiplied by the number of 
participants whether their interests are civic in 
nature or whether they are officials with a statutory 
responsibility for traffic safety And two heads 
are only better than one when we use them. 


Two heads are better than one. Let's get to 
gether and ase them. 





Measuring Car Speeds 
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One factor alone—the possibility of 
injury to officers chasing speeders—has 
prompted many police administrators 
to turn to this type of enforcement. 
Consideration for the safety of the 
men under them is foremost in the de- 
cisions of practically all enforcement 
officials. 


Ohio leads all other states in the 
use of electrical and mechanical de- 
vices for measuring speed, 19 cities 
reporting they were using them for 
enforcement purposes. Ten Ohio cities 
stated that every arrest made in this 
manner resulted in conviction, and the 
total figures for the state show that 
only 14 of 17,000 escaped conviction 

a percentage of 99.9—for all practi- 
cal purposes, a 100 per cent batting 
average. 


All but one of the Ohio cities 


vision, radar and a host of similar in- 
ventions are commonplace in the 
public idiom. They have been accepted 
by John Q. Public and they are here 
to stay. 

When asked by the Council: “What 
is your Opinion on the use of such 
devices?”——in the survey question- 
naire, one Michigan city made this 
reply: 

“Perhaps this question can best 
be answered by stating that of all 
violators (425) who paid their fines 
at the Traffic Violations Bureau, 
only two opposed the use of the 
speed devices. Others were in favor 
of more speed devices throughout 
the city and stated that they would 
rather be checked by an electrical 
device than by an officer on a cycle 
or in a car.” 

Comments to this question, taken 
from other replies, ‘al as follows: 





Too’ EM | educational programs prior to the use 


speed conscious. When drivers know 
that flagrant violations will result in 
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Hy ae port was closed, we have been in- reduction in speeds effected . . . court 
formed that four cities in Ohio are canal pias indisputable evi- 
I ae = clock-type device, apparently dence . enthusiastic acceptance for | 
3 with equally effective results enforcement and engineering.” 
From the degree of public accept- When motorists spot signs reading, ‘ 
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speeds in making arrests. Simple dem- 
onstrations to all interested agencies 
and to the public followed by written 
warnings over a period of time have 


arrest and that arrest is tantamount to 
conviction with the backing of this 
scientific evidence, one of the most 
effective deterrents in your traffic con- 





conditioned the public to their use 
and brought about public demand that 
the devices be used in enforcing speed- 
ing ordinances. 


Nf 

| A trol and accident prevention programs ! 
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It should be emphasized that these 
electric or mechanical devices for 
measuring speed have other uses than 
enforcement. Many cities and_ states 


use the devices for studies to establish 
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speed zones, to determine or discount 
claims of speed in a given locality, to 
make other engineering studies, and 
for purposes of public education 


American enforcement agencies arc 
not given to wild-eyed endorsement of 
any device, no matter how sound. 
Fingerprinting and ballistics went 
through their swaddling clothes stages. 
So it 1s not surprising that the employ- 
ment of scientific means of determining 
speeds is meeting some resistance. The 
miracle of electronics has put the pub- 
lic far out in front of enforcement 
agencies on this subject. Radio, tele- 
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"Halls of Ivy" Plumps for Safety 





N FEBRUARY 20th, listeners to the “Halls of Ivy” show on NBC were 

given a lift, when via the magic of radio, Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Colman 
teamed up with Don Quinn, creator and writer of the program, to put on 
as fine a safety show as we have ever been privileged to listen to. 


The story deals with Ivy College’s own radio station, WIVY. A feminine 
radio columnist was burning up the campus with bits of gossip. Ronald 
Colman, as President Hall utilizes the excitement to broach a campaign on 
safe driving—"Don’t be a P.M. (Potential Murderer). 


Quotable lines from the show include: “. . . the mechanical ingenuity 
which has made us a great nation has produced a byproduct known as 


irresponsibility. A hopped-up engine doesn't seem necessarily to increase 


acceleration of good manners. . . . It's a shame to hand so much horse- 
power over to so many jackasses. . . . He who taketh the law unto himself, 
let him ride by himself! ... Let us have compassion for the transgressions 


of our fellow driver, but let us first take a look at his transmission 

Let us not forget that he who parketh in a forbidden zone may find himself 
parked in a forbidding cell! . . . That he who giveth not the right of way 
may be left contemplating the ticket he receiveth! Let him who would 
wreak havoc with the wreck he driveth, be the loneliest man in town! 

Let us prove to each other that we are masters of our machines who deserve 
the freedom of our highways. Remember, your beau may hand out a 


smooth line, but be sure he knows how to drive a straight one.’ 
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The Enforcement Job the way. Since the inauguration 
the Council-Manager form of govern 





without the cooperation of the City 
Recorder. He backs the patrolmen all 
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ment, ticket fixing has been eliminated 
overnight. As everyone familiar with 
the problems of traffic violation en- 


forcement knows, this is half the 
battle. As a result, our moving vio 
lations cases are continuing to increase 
while parking violations are on the 
decline. For instance, moving viola- 
tions increased more than 1100 cases 


in 1951 over 1950 


We have had the help of the Co 
lumbia Trathc Committee, composed 
of the chief 


yf police, the captain of 
the Tratthc Division: the city electri 
cian; city trathc engineer; and two 
members of the staff of the city engi 
neer’s othce. This committee handles 
all requests and complaints pertaining 
to the removal or erection of signs 
lights, and other trathc matters made 
by the public. It recommends solu 
tions to trafic problems as well as 
suggestions for improvements it thinks 
necessary for the betterment of the 
ommunity. Its recommendations are 
made to the city manager who in turn 


presents them to the City Council 


We are fortunate also in having 
in the City’s employ the nationally 
recognized engineering firm of, Smith, 
Dibble & Company, as trafhc con 
sultant. This firm works with the 
Trathc Division and the Traffic Com 
mittee 100 per cent 


We also have the full cooperation 
of the press, radio, civic and service 
clubs in carrying out our job. Through 
articles, spot announcements and radio 
time viven for safety programs put on 
by the Traffic Division, press and 
radio keep the public informed of all 
safety programs. During the week of 
December 10, 1951, the Traffic Divi 
sion in cooperation with the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, observed Ac- 
cident Prevention Week. We placed 
stickers with safety slogans on the 
front and rear bumpers of automo 
biles. Safety slogans and warnings 
were also stenciled on the sidewalks 
of downtown Columbia. The week 
was climaxed by a mammouth two- 
mile parade entitled the ‘March of 
Death,” the first of its kind held in 
South Carolina. The parade drew 
favorable comment from all city off- 
cials and attracted an interested and 
impressed 50,000 spectators 


The importance of such cooperation 
cannot be over emphasized. In fact, 
without the interest and active help of 
so many persons and organizations 
the Traffic Division could not have 
such success which it is now enjoying 
and will undoubtedly continue to have 
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HIGH HAZARD INDUSTRY? 


NSC Fleet Safety Engineer 
By Chris Imhoff 


T HE truck, bus, and taxicab indus 
try has taken a lot of bows in 
recent years for its record in vehicle 
safety. By and large they have discov 
ered and developed tools of fleet acci 
dent prevention and learned how to 
use them effectively. In an environ 
ment where they have little control 
over the actions of other vehicles or 
pedestrians, this fleet safety record 
represents a triumph of no small pro 
portions 


What is the industry's record in the 
other half of the safety problem—the 
safety of its own employees ? How 
well have they practiced satety on com 
pany property where the industry has 
full control of the environment ? 


The question is rather difficult to 
answer because this tield is so haphaz 
ardly organized that only limited data 
are available We 
certain conclusions from the records 
compiled by members of the National 
Safety sufficiently 
interested in the problem of employe« 


can, however, draw 


Council who are 


safety to keep records of injuries and 
report them regularly in the Commer 
cial Vehicle Section Safety Contest 


Reportable injuries for purposes of 
this contest are only those injuries 
which result in the employee being 
permanently disabled or temporarily 
disabled for one working day or more 

The 30 motor transportation fleets 
entered in the 1951 Commercial Ve- 
hicle Section Safety Contest reported 
a combined average frequency rate of 
30.34 disabling injuries per million 
man hours, This is the bright side of 
the picture since experience indicates 
that companics entered in contests usu 
ally have a better record than non 
reporting companies We can assume, 
then, that the employee injury rate for 
the truck, bus, and taxicab industry is 
at least 30.34, and probably 1 
deal higher 

How does this injury rate compare 
with those of other industries? On 
page 26 of the 1951 edition of Acci 
dent Facts are listed the average fre 
quency rates of 41 of the nation’s 
principal industries. The motor trans 
portation industry is not listed among 
these since, as we implied before, the 
industry is still somewhat in the Stone 
Age ot employee accident prevention 
It our figure of 30.34 can be taken as 


a great 


an accurate estimate of the industry's 
experience, however, motor transpor- 
tation would rate as the third most 
hazardous industry in the country ex- 
ceeded in injuries per million man 


} 


hours only by the lumbering industry 


and the coal mining industry 


A protective clothing policy can pre- 
vent many injuries, if it is enforced. 
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Division 2 


rate 2 per cent in the past year. 





Employee Safety Contest Winners 
Commercial Vehicle Section Safety Contest 


1. F. J. Boutell Driveaway Co., Inc., Flint, Michigan, Entire Company 
2. Cushman Motor Delivery Company, General Freight Division, Chicago, Illinois 
3. Refiners Transport & Terminal Corp., Detroit, Michigan 


1. Collett Tank Lines, Salt Lake City, Utah 
2. Silver Eagle Company, Portland, Oregon 
3. Consolidated Freightways, Inc., General Office 


|. Permanente Cement Company, Permanente, California 
2. Soil Conservation Service, Region II, Spartanburg, N. C. 
3. Soil Conservation Service, Region III, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Transit Section Safety Contest 


Nueces Transportation Company, Corpus Christi, Texas 
Blue Ribbon Lines Corp., Ashland, Kentucky 

Waco Transit Company, Waco, Texas 
United Motor Coach Company, DesPlaines, Illinois 

The Dixie Traction Company, Covington, Kentucky 
Safeway Transit Company, Wilmington, North Carolina 


1. New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 

2. Kansas City Public Service Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

3. The Cincinnati, Newport & Covington Railway, Covington, Kentucky 

In the Commercial Vehicle Section contest, companies who had 
participated in both the 1950 and 1951 contests reduced their aver- 
age frequency rate 33 per cent in the past year. 

In the Transit Section contest, companies who had participated in 
both the 1950 and 1951 contests reduced their average frequency 








Let's play around with some figures 
for a moment, the better to visualize 
and appreciate the implications of a 
frequency rate of 30.34. This means 
one disabling injury for every 32,959 
hours worked. (Remember that a dis 
abling injury can be anything from a 


Poor housekeeping breeds slips, falls, struck-by-falling-object how to lift 
compensation viewpoint. 


of injuries, hampers efficiency 


type 


and 


one day disability to an outright fa 
tality.) It would take a working force 
of 16 men one year to 
32,959 working hours. Off hand, one 
disabling injury per year in a working 
force of 16 men may not sound like 
a very bad safety It certainly 


record 


accumulate 


does not look good to your insurance 
man and you can rest assured that he 
is charging you for it accordingly. 


Nor would it seem like a good rec 
ord to an experienced industrial safety 
engineer. He knows that reportable 
injuries represent an index to many 
other faulty conditions inherent in per 
sonnel, equipment, or training policies 
Experience has shown that for ever) 


bling injury there are at least 29 


disabling 
minor injuries involving first aid treat 
ment, and 300 accidents which could 
have resulted in an injury but luckily 


did not 


Project this formula into the annual 
experience of a hypothetical working 
force of 16 employees and we have the 
following picture. One of the 16 men 
suffers a disabling injury every year 
Every eight working days, one of these 
16 men suffers a minor injury requir 
treatment. Not a day 
sixteen 


ing first aid 
passes without one of these 
men having an accident while working 
although he is lucky enough to escape 
injury. Is this a picture of a safe and 
efhicient working torce? It is more like 
a Hollywood comedy in which a group 
of workmen do everything wrong and 
are constantly teetering on the brink of 
disaster. It would be equally comi 
if it were not for the fact that this ts 
a real picture of real people suffering 
real injuries. It is a picture of the 
working conditions in the motor trans 
portation ‘industry 

What is the underlying cause of 
this high injury frequency? Perhaps 
the basic cause is that management in 
the truck, bus, and taxicab industry is 
not aware that employee injuries are 


Next Pag é 


Sights like this indicate need for simple training program on 


lowers morale. 
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May prevent back injuries, most expensive from 
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a problem. They can hardly be aware 
of it unless they first keep accurate 
records. Members who are entered in 
the Commercial Vehicle Safety Contest 
ire well over this first hurdle because 
they at least know where they are and 
how far and in what direction they 

ust go 

The second basic reason is that most 
fleet safety directors are unfamiliar 
with the techniques of industrial acci 
lent prevention. Most of them have 

operational background, They un 
derstand transportation problems and 





¢ emphasized vehicle safety as their 





mary responsibility. For these rea 
sons, it is perhaps natural for them 
to minimize of ignore the industrial 
safety problem or to consider it a side 
issue which they can get around to 
when they have time 

It cannot be denied, that top man 
ivement must shoulder the main re 
sponsibility for the industry's poor 
showing in the field of employee 
safety. They have been remiss in not 
having surveyed this proble m long ago 

Nor will being untamiliar with 
industrial accident prevention tech 
ques EXCUSE the satety director for 
ignoring the employce safety problem 
The resources of the National Safety 
Council are available to him for this 
purpose as well as for the purpose of 
vehicle accident prevention. He has 
only to use them 

Yes, the motor transportation indus 
ry is a high hazard industry from the 
standpoint of employee safety. But 
only because the industry itself 1s 
doing very little about the problem 
In an article in the May, 1949, issue 
of PuBLIC SAFETY Magazine, Arthur 
J Naquin, safety counselor for the 
New Orleans Public Service Company 
and past general chairman of the 
Council’s Transit Section pointed out 
this problem to the transit industry 

The closing paragraphs ot Mr. Na 
quin’s article graphically describes the 
problem facing the truck, bus, and 
taxicab industry today 

We have to fight off our industry’s 
lethargy, ignorance and lack of inter 
est in employee accidents. The steel 
industry did it. The communications 
industry did it. The cement, textile, 
chemical, rubber, automobile, aircraft, 
and electrical equipment industries did 
it. They saw the need for effective em 
ployee safety programs and they insti 
tuted them. All of them enjoy acci 
dent frequency rates of 10 or under 

As long as the motor transportation 
industry continues to ignore the tm 
portance of industrial accident preven 
tion, it will continue to be the third 
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Books and Pamphlets 
Adjustable Face Traffic Control Sig- 
il Head Standards. Published by the 

Institute of Trafic Engineers, New 
Haven 11, Connecticut, 1951. 14p. 
Price SOc. (Technical Report No. 1 
ASA D10 1-1951.) 


} 


and the Road User. Report 
of London Conference. Published by 
the Pedestrians’ Association, 44/45 
Fleet Street, London E.C. 4, England, 


1951. 32p 


A Comparative Study of the Vehicle 
ind Trafic Law of the State of Neu 
York witl the Unitorm V ehicle Code. 
Published by New York State Joint 
Legislature Committee on Motor Vehi- 
le Problems, The Capitol, Room 502, 
Albany, N. Y., 1951. 355p. ( Legisla- 
ture Document 1951—-No. 15A.) 





Safety on the Highway. Published 
by Kansas Farm Bureau, Manhattan, 
Kansas, 1952. 28p. 

A Summary of the Evaluation of the 
Aetna Roadometer Performance Test 
Published by Board of Education of 
the City of New York, 110 Living- 
ston Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y., 1951. 
1p. (Divisional Bulletin No. 2.) 





Magazine Articles 
Administrative Planning for Dis- 
asters.. By. L..P. Cookingham. (In 


most hazardous industry in the United 
States. And it will pay for its ‘‘pre- 
ferred” position in compensation costs, 
lost efficiency, and lowered morale 


Chicago “Watches 
It’? on Western Avenue 
“Watch it on Western” is the slogan 
that kicked off the first official activity 
of the Citizens Traffic Safety Board in 
Chicago 
The drive to reduce traffic accidents 
and. improve traffic flow along the 
231%, miles of Western Avenue, which 
runs from the city’s north to south 
limits, has the backing of aldermen, 


EW PUBLICATIONS in the 
field of Public Safety — 


hac bine hain ec TE Mare te 







ase 8 ew a tp ac 


Public Management, January 1952, 
p- 2.) 

The Application of Signals to Traf- 
fic Problems. By Holden M. LeRoy 
(In Traffic Engineering, February 
1952, p. 180.) 

Attorney General Rules on Fire 
Protection Contracts. (In Popular 
Government, January 1952, p. 4) 

Death Hurries On. (In the Ca//- 
fornia Highway Patrolman, February 
1952, p. 12.) 

Federal Action Recommended to 
Control Flammable Clothes. (In Fvre 
Engineering, February 1952, p. .03.) 

Fire Safety in Tank Truck Design 
By T. A. Burress. (In National Fire 
Protection Quarterly, January 1952, p 
194.) 

Gasoline Tank Truck Fire Record 
(In National Fire Protection Quarterly, 
January 1952, p. 203.) 

In the Name of the Law—Traffx 
Problems and Traffic Laws. By Albert 
Coates. (In Popular Government, 
March 1952, p. 3.) 

Statistical Evaluation of Origin 
Destination Data. By Orman K. An 
derson. (In Traffic Engineering, Feb- 
ruary 1952, p 183.) 

Trip Frequencies and Travel Dis 
tances of Traffic on Main Highways 
By Elmer B. Isaak. (In Traffic Engr- 


neering, February 1952, p. 176.) 
& 


district police captains, civic and serv- 
ice Organizations in the communities 
affected, business groups, the Chicago 
Public Schools and the municipal gov- 
ernmental agencies involved. 

Teamwork between the traffic engi- 
neering office and the police and other 
official agencies will highlight the cam- 
paign. 

Last year, Western Avenue led the 
list of dangerous streets in Chicago 
with 15 persons killed, 1,020 injured 
and 2,256 property damage accidents 

Howard Willett, CTSB chairman, 
explained that Western Avenue had 
been selected because of its bad rec- 
ord to prove that cooperation can solve 
Chicago's trafic problem. 
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Coming Events in the Field of 


Oct. 20-24, Chicago 
National Safety Con 
xposition (Conrad Hilton 





afety 








April 15-17, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Twelfth Western New York Safety 
Conference and Exhibit (Statler Hotel) 
Frederick K. Krupp, executive secretary 
174 East Atwater Street, Detroit 26, Mich 
April 15-17, Columbus, Ohio 

Twenty-second All Ohio Satety Con 
gress and Exhibit (Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel). Contact James H. Fluker, Chair 
man, The Industrial Commission of Ohio 
Columbus 15, O 
April 15-17, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fwenty-seventh Annual Western Penn 
sylvania Safety Conference and Exhibit 
(William Penn Hotel). Contact Harry H 
Brainerd, Western Pennsylvania Safety 
Council, 605 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 
Pa 
April 16-18, Charleston, W. Va. 

Eighteenth Annual West Virginia Sate 
ty Conference (Daniel Boone Hotel) 
Contact E. G. Volz, general chairman 
West Virginia Safety Council, Inc., Daniel 
Boone Hotel, Charleston, W. Va 


April 21-22, Toronto, Canada 





Annual Conference and Exhibit of In 
dustrial Safeguarding (Royal York Hotel) 
Contact R. G. D. Anderson, general man 
ager, Industrial Accident Prevention As 
sociations, 600 Bay Street, Toronto 2 
Ontario, Canada 
April 22-23, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Ninth Annual Northeastern Indiana 
Safety Conference & Exhibit. Contact 
Ivan A. Martin, manager, Safety Council 
Chamber of Commerce of Fort Wayne 
Fort Wayne 2, Ind 
April 23, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Seventh Annual Connecticut Industrial 
Safety Conference (Hotel Stratteld). Con 
tact A. M. Addison, manager, Connecticut 
Safety Society c/o Connecticut State 


Highway Department, Hartford, Conn 
April 28-30, Washington, D. C. 


Annual Meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce 
April 28-May 2, Lafayette, Ind. 

Eighth Annual Seminar and Training 
Course for Arson Investigators. Purdue 
University. Contact J. L. Lingo, director 
Public Safety Institute, Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind 
May 4-6, Asheville, N. C. 

I'wenty-second Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Satety Conference 
(George Vanderbilt Hotel). H. S. Bau 
com, safety director, North Carolina Ir 
dustrial Commission, Raleigh, N. € 
May 6-7, Easton, Pa 

Twenty-hfth Annual Eastern Pennsyl 
vania Safety Conterence (Hotel Easton) 
Contact Harry C. Woods, executive secre 
tary, Lehigh Valley Safety Council, 6¢ 
East Third Street, Bethlehem, Pa 
May 6-8, Washington, D. C. 

Fourth Highway Transportation Cor 
xress (Mayflower Hotel). Contact Arthur 
¢ Butler, director, National Highway 
Users Conteren¢ In 95 Nation 
Press Bldg. Washingt ‘, D. ¢ 
May 6-8, Chicago 

Twenty-ninth Annual Midwest Safety 
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L. Forney, general se 


7 , tarv, National Safety Council 
Show (Congress Hotel). Contact Josep! 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chi 
F. Stech, manager, Greater Chicago Safety : 
Council, Suite 806, 10 North Clark Street Ps J 
Chicago ,2 
May 7-9, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Fourth Annual Oklah i Safety Con NCTS Citation 
ference Contact Lloyd F. Palmer, man et ‘ = 
iver, Oklahoma Safety Council, Inc., P.O rom Page 


Box 3656. 1600 N.W 23rd Street. Okla - 


( oO ce Herndon, for cooperative assist 
homa ity Kia 


ance to the California Department of 
Motor Vehicles, backing of driver 


education institutes and activities 


May 8-9, Baltimore, Md. 


Marvland Statewide Satety-Health Con 


ference and Exhibit (Lord Baltimore H¢ . 
tel). Contact Joseph A. Haller, direct Clarence C. Kramer, police officer ot 
of safety ¢ Accident Con Hazleton, Pa., for his extra-curricular 





nission 
Md 
May 15-17, New York 


ictivities as safety chairman of the An 
thracite Motor Club 
B. B. Burns, of Decatur, IIL, for his 





Twentieth Anniversary Annual Conter : ; . ° 
ence United States Conference of Mayors personal efforts in behalf of traf 
(Waldorf-Astoria Hotel). Contact Pa safety and as “father” and first presi 
V. Betters, executive director, 730 Jack } , 

dent of the Illinots Traffic Safety Coun 
son Pla Washington, D. ¢ ‘ : ¢ 





ctl 
May 15-17, Richmond, Va 





; . *hilip Bliss, of Mid ywn, Co 
OO ay ner ZS Rinkaetiad Philij Bliss, of Middletown, Conn 
Safety Conference (Teffe otel). Cor president of the Connecticut Associa 
tact Wm. M. Myers, executive secretary tion of Insurance Agents, for develop 
f the conference o Richmond Safety ment of active public support groups 


Council, 8031 East Main Street, Rict 
mond 13. Va 
May 27-29, St. Louis 


Central States Safety Cor 


and personal leadership in creation of 
speaker's bureau on traffic safety plus 
enthusiastic spurring of driver educa 











Jefferson) Contact ar tion 
Ss retary manager our 1 of 2 
Gicalan Se. Boni. Room G0 att) Eacesl MeFarland, De Haven at 
Street, St. Louis 1, Mo Midwest Safety Conference 
June 5-8, Seattle, Wash Dr. Ross A. McFarland, associate 
- a ae a Ci professor of Industrial Hygiene, Har 

estern Associatior of : ¢ 
Officials (Olympic Hotel) vard School of Public Health, and 
director of highways, State ingtot Hugh DeHaven, research associate, De- 
president. Contact William C. Pedersen partment of Public Health and Preven 
" oe See ox 130 “GER : . 
Wack 1 chairman, P.O. Box 1 Olympté tive Medicine, Cornell University Med 
, ad — Beach. Calif ical College, New York, will be two 
une 16-18, Long Beach, Calif. 

- : 5 ge a “_ of the top speakers in commercial 

stern ifety onference ( 1iton ¢ 

Finieth. Cask Ie token, eee oa vehicle sessions slated for the Midwest 
tact J. M. Kaplan, secretary-managet Safety Conference, Congress Hotel, 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter, National Chicago, May 6-8 
Safety Council, Suite 730, 610 South Main 


Dr. McFarland and Mr. DeHaven 


Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif : 
will share the platform May 6th. Dr 


September 8-13, Chicago 


Ci vaaiaatinien Endindnrine Seclere.. i McFarland’s topic, “Human Variables 
toca’ “Pechaical Contes fo vonwat in the Design and Operation of High- 
Beach Hotel) way Transport Equipment,” is based 
Sept. 11-12, York Harbor, Me on the research he and his staff have 

Twenty-fifth Annual Maine State Safet been conducting in human factors in 





Conference (Marshall House) highway transport safety 


A. F. Min 





retary, Industrial Safet 





Division. State Depart ent of Labor as Mr. DeHaven is participating in a 
Industry. Augusta, M research project being conducted by 
September 16-18, Cleveland Cornell University designed to give 
Fourteenth Annual O State Safet drivers of motor vehicles and _ their 
Conterence (Hotel Carter). Cont Car passengers a better chance to survive 
L. Smith, secretary-treasuret 508 
073 Bast Ninth Street Clevelan accidents 
Ohik Preliminary findings in the earlier 
Sept. 21-25, Los Angeles crash injury researches involving air 
Fifty-ninth Annual Conference of the raft accidents were included in an ar- 
nt tional Association of Chiefs of Px 1 
International A batior Chie I ticle by Mr. DeHaven in the May, 
lice (Biltmore Hotel). Contact Edward J 1950 f PuBI < 1e 
Kelly. executive secretary. 1424 K Street | ; issue oO JB IC SAFE RY ume er 
N. W., Washington 5, D. ¢ title of “Cushion That Impact! 
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Almost Left at the Post 
From Page 18 


a citizen is no longer bound to his own 
community. It was apparent that in his 
travel through other Colorado com 
munities it would be unfair and unwise 
to expect him to know the different 
traffic laws in force 

The Colorado Highway Safety Coun 
il now realized that a State Model 
Trafic Ordinance was necessary in 
order to insure uniformity. The Colo 
rado Muni ipal League agreed to pre 
pare the draft copy. The (Colorado 
Highway Safety) Council agreed to 
print it and distribute it 

Acting in this way the cities retained 
their independence in drafting traffic 
laws they thought necessary, while the 
state government was assured an op 
portunity to keep an eye on the new 
model ordinance for cities to see that 
it conformed with its own just-com 
piled motor vehicle laws 

At this point another agency entered 
the picture—the University of Colo 
rado 

The University contributed the serv- 
ices of a research associate in its 
Bureau of State-Community services 
This was the man assigned the pains 
taking task of adapting the national 
Model Traffic Ordinance to the needs 
of Colorado state and municipal gov- 
ernments. His work required constant 
liaison with the Colorado Highway 
Safety Council and the National Com- 
mittee for Uniform Traffic Laws and 
Ordinances of the President's High 
way Safety Conference 

Each draft of the State Model Traffx 
Ordinance was scrutinized minutely by 
municipal, state and national trafhc 
safety specialists. It was also checked 
by city and town attorneys, police offi- 
cials and magistrates 

The final draft was formally ap 
proved by the official state agency—the 
Highway Safety Council. It is being 
printed and distributed by the Council 
as this article goes to press 

The Colorado Municipal League, 
maintime had done an excellent infor 
mation job for its members, keeping 
them fully advised on the progress ot 
the model ordinance. At this writing, 
51 Colorado cities are planning to 
adopt “by reference’ the model ordi 
nance as soon as it is off the presses 
and in their hands 

What is the value of all this har 
ried work and worry ’ 

This: Colorado cities may now revise 
and modernize their traffic ordinances 
secure in the knowledge that they con 
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Carol Lane Award 





Photo Indianapolis Neu 


@& CULPTRESS Berta Margoulies, at left, and Carol Lane, women’s travel 
director of Shell Oil Company, check progress on statue destined for the 
woman who has made the most outstanding contribution to traffic safety in 
1952. Known as the Carol Lane Award and established by the Shell Company 
and Miss Lane, it will consist of the statue and a $1,000 defense bond. 
Presentation of the award will be made at the 40th National Safety Congress 


and Exposition in Chicago in October. 


form to the laws of the state and the 
laws of those neighboring communities 
who have also modernized their traffic 
code. And, best of all, they can revise 
their laws without long and expensive 
research and an outlandish advertising 
expenditure. 

The Colorado state government 
profits from all this through assurance 
of eventual Uniformity in all traffic 
codes throughout its municipalities and 
rural areas. 

In the final analysis, the real profit 
in any traffic control and accident pre- 
vention program comes in terms of 
lives saved and accidents prevented. 
Cooperation between city and state and 
backing by civic and service groups, 
business and professional organizations 
has helped clip these safety dividends 
in LOSL: 

Despite an increase in motor vehicle 
registration (623,000) and soaring 
travel (Colorado rolled up 5 billion 
miles in '51), the traffic death rate is 
the lowest in the state's motor vehicle 
history 6.6 

At year’s end, Colorado was third 
from the top, percentagewise, in reduc- 


tions and 1952, so far, is keeping pace 
with the 1951 record. 

The camps 3n for uniformity in 
trafic laws pointed up the size of the 
job, too. Colorado's population is 1,- 
325,000. The State covers an area of 
114,000 square miles with 236 cities 
and towns and 63 counties within its 
boundaries. 

With this size operation, everybody 
had to help and everybody did. No 
partisanship, no seeking after credit, 
no personal aggrandizement marred 
this effort. It was a shining example of 
enlightened selfishness at work for the 
public good 

Recognition is due many in carry- 
ing to a conclusion this campaign in 
Colorado for uniform trafhc laws 
Obviously, the campaign's success was 
due principally to the efforts of the 
Colorado Municipal League, the State 
Legislature, the leadership of two Gov- 
ernors, the University of Colorado and 
the Colorado Highway Safety Council 

But the real inspiration and guid- 
ance came from these national organi- 
zations: The Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation, the State and Local Officials’ 
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National Highway Safety Committee, 
the National Committee for Trafhic 
Safety and the National Safety Council 

In addition, the Action Program of 
the President's Highway Safety Con- 
ference proved to be an invaluable 
reference and a sub-committee of the 
Colorado Highway Safety Council, 
consisting of division heads and sec 
tion chiefs from the seven departments 
within the official committee of the 
Council devoted themselves to the proj- 
ect unstintingly. 

Truly this experiment in Colorado 
was a clear demonstration of how free 
men, through democratic trial-and- 
error action, can solve their own prob- 
lems. 

Government and private agencies 
worked hand-in-glove in Colorado to 
solve a problem for the common good. 

Colorado hasn't won the trafhc 
safety race yet but no longer will there 
be a chance of her being left at the 
post—the hitching post 


NUTI Long Course 
Returns to 9-Mo. Term 


Beginning this fall, the Trafhc In- 





Send for our catalog on all items 
from “America’s Largest Safety 


Patrol Outfitters” 
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stitute of Northwestern University will 
lengthen its traffic police administra-, 
tion course from four-and-a-half to 
nine months, as part of the over-all 
expansion of its training program 

1942, when the 
reduced from nine 


Since course was 
to. four-and-a-half 
months because of the war, many im 
proved methods, techniques and. pro 
cedures have been developed in the 
police service, according to Franklin 
M. Kreml, Institute director 

We have been unable to cover 
these new developments in the four- 
and-a-half month course as thoroughly 
as they should be covered. As a serv 
ice Organization, therefore, we feel 
compelled to return the course to its 
original length,”” Mr. Kreml said. ‘Be 
cause of the extremely rapid growth 
of the nation’s motor vehicle trans- 
portation system, the police service has 
a more critical need tor complete and 
thorough training in the supervision of 
street and highway traffic than ever 
before.” 

Also announced as a companion 
part of the Institute's expanded train- 
ing program was a series of integrated 


short courses for police. Two of these 


munity command attention. 


approaches. 


bands, Rubber Boots. 


We feature a complete line of safety patrol items. 
White rubber raincoats, available with school, city 
or sponsor's name on back. Long range visibility, 
long wear. Also available in yellow or black. 


“Corporal Digby” available for duty in any kind of 
weather. Five feet tall, vivid red, yellow, and black 
enamel on heavy steel. Warns motorists of schools 


We also furnish the following accessories: Patrol 
Caps, Overseas Caps, Felt Emblems, Patrol Buttons, 
Caution Flags, Rain Wear, Winter Wear, Arm- 


will be conducted this year Admin- 
istration and Techniques of Accident 
Investigation,’ May 19-June 6, and 

Traffic Law Enforcement Planning 
ind Evaluation,’ October 6-24 


The nine-month trathic police admin 
istration course will be designed espe- 
ially for executive and administrative 
personnel of police departments. It 
will include more than 1,200 hours of 
lassroom study, work projects, dem 
onstrations, and field study trips. Sub 
jects studied are intended to upgrade 
the officers personally as well as pre 
pare them for increased administrative 
responsibilities 


Thirty-two grant-in-aid awards will 
be available to police departments to 
enable them to send officers for the 
1952-53 traffic police administration 
course. Eight fellowships and eight 
tuition scholarships will be provided 
for municipal police officers by the 
Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, 
Chicago, and the same number and 
type of awards will be offered for 
state and county police officers by the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, Wash 
ington, D. ¢ (The amount of the 
awards will be announced later. ) 


ATTENTION! 


WILL BE COMMANDED by school safety patrols 


if outfitted properly. Make schools in your com- 








SLOWLY 





266 MULBERRY ST. 





Graubard’s 


NEWARK 2, N. J. 
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ASIC to any program for traffic safety ts 

an understanding of what is behind the 
program —the underlying thinking that 
makes the program ‘‘click.’ 

Public Education for Traffic Safety” is a 
i0-page booklet designed to provide safety 
groups with just that foundation of basic 
thinking. 

Prepared by the Public Safety Information 
Committee of the National Safety Council, 
the publication supplements ‘‘Operation 
Safety’ as an aid in organizing a community 
or area for trafic safety education. 

Public Education for Traffic Safety” 
sketches in the initial planning phases; ‘‘Op- 
eration Safety’’ provides the detailed mate- 
rials on a monthly theme basis 


For the newcomer in traffic safety educa- 
tion (or as a reminder for the old timers) 
Public Education for Traffic Safety’ pro- 
vides the following basics 


Part one Why Is Trafic a Problem?” 


Here the traffic problem is detined, the 
three E’s of trathc management—Engineer- 
ing, Education, Enforcement—are discussed, 
and the broad outlines for a trafhc safety 
program are established 

Part two The Continuing Cooperative 
Progran 

Part two presents the general form a 
trafhe safety group should take, tells of 
other groups that participate, broadens the 
picture to include local ofhcialdom, and 
brings into the picture the work of other 
safety groups across the nation. 


Part three Public Information Tech- 
niques and How to Use Them.’ 

In part three the various media of public 
information are concisely explained, and 
general Sugvestions for using them are ot- 
fered. A list of 72 publicity suggestions ts 
in invaluable part of this section of the 
booklet 

A bibliography and index add to the 
value of the publication 

Copies of ‘Public Education for Traffic 
Safety” may be purchased at $.58 each from 
the Operation Safety Bureau, National 
Safety Council 





TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
FOR MAY POSTING 


check your car 


check accidents stay alive! 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
NATIONAL SArETY c 


T-9507-C 25x38 T-9508-B 17x23 
ADVANCE SHOWING FOR JUNE POSTING 


THE SAFEST DISTANCE 
BETWEEN TWO POINTS- 


rune ee ke 
NATIONAL sarery couNciEL 
NATIONAL Sarary coumecr 


T-9527-C 25x38 T-9511-B 17x23 





POSTER PRICES 


Quantity 25"'x38" 17"x23" 8i/2"x1 1/2" 
1-9 $0.29 ea. $0.18 ea. $0.09 ea. 
10-99 a " 15 ea. 05 ea. 
100-999 4 5 .138 ea. 046 ea. 
1000-4999* ‘ lb -102 ea. .034 ea. 


(Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members 
of the National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be 
imprinted (at the time of the press run) on any of the featured 
traffic posters of these sizes only: 25"x38" and 17"x23". Details 
on imprinting and deadline dates for imprinted orders will be sent 
on request. *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 
ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special rates. 
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, RUSH HOUR | . To the boss he made the claim 
| | “Et really couldn’t miss it.” 
| | But delayed braking was to blame 


| | If he. had been explicit. Cy Nay — , 
PASSENGERS 
feel safer = S~) 
when you 
DRIVE COURTEOUSLY 








V-8692-B 17x23 V-8694-A 82x11 2 V-8962-B 17x23 V-8501-A 8Y2x11/2 





iQ | eee Boa: 
J f Sh tw sy AB for every accident ! 


he may be 
to be here 
down = but| Biota, 
play it safe 
NOT out ODA 


MATIONAL SAFETY COUN 


9523-B 17x23 8302-B 17x23 9541-A 8Yax11/2 9545-A 82x11 2 























The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, Director, 
NSC Statistical Division | 
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Traffic accidents take 2,530 lives in February. Extra region to 27 per cent in the South 
: : Central region. For the two-month 
day in month blamed for nearly one-third of 12 per period only two regions showed im- 


provement. The North Central region 
had a decrease of 4 per cent in deaths 


month traffic death totals up 2 per cent over 1951. and the Mountain region showed a 
decrease of 5 per cent. 


cent increase over corresponding month last year. Two 


The regional changes in deaths are 


EAP year traffic accidents leaped 5,230—an increase of 2 per cent over as follows 
4 sharply upward in February. Auto the total for the first two months of 
i . > <2 a > Per Cent Change 
accidents claimed 2,530 lives. That last year. 1951-1080 
H was 12 per cent more than the toll Motor vehicle travel for February Region February 2 Months { 
i »f 2,260 for the corresponding month ~ : 4 
i of 2,26 corresponding m is not yet available, although pre- North Atlantic... +17% + 2% 
of 1951. Nearly one-third of this in liminary reports from 13 states in 
) , mre me 
rease can be attributed to the extra January show an increase of 6 per South Atlantic 7% + 5% 
t : day in the month this year. cent over a year ago. The mileage North Central + 7% ~ 4% 
The large February death toll mor leath rate for January was 6.8, a ‘ . ; , 
=e February psetnediy rT ' ssi f January ? South Central +27% +11% 
than wiped out the favorable start decrease of 11 per cent from the 
i made by the nation’s motorists and January, 1951, rate. Mountain 22% 5% 
‘ S = a : P x i$ 
if pedestrians in January, when a 5 per All regions showed increases in Pacific + 1% + 1% t 
j cent decrease was recorded their death records in February, rang 
I'he two-month total of deaths was ing from 1 per cent in the Pacific Among the 46 states reporting their 
February experience, 12 had fewer 


deaths than a year ago, six reported 
no change and 28 had increases. 


For the first two months of 1952, 
20 of the 46 states had fewer deaths, 





| MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
j 









































1950-52 A9S1-52 two showed no change 1 24 re- 
MONTH 1950 1951 1952 Change Change aces Ve ha Rl 
ported increases. The 20 states show 
, January 2,470 2,850 2,700 + 9% 5% 
» February 2,190 2,260 2,530 +16% +12% 
Iwo Months 4,660 5,110 5,230 412% + 2% MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
March 2,480 2,700 AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1951-1952 
April 2,620 2,560 ‘a | a i aK | sl 
May 2,750 2,860 4,000 }—+ hail 
June 2,660 3,110 
July 3,160 3,160 3,000 sat ' 
August 3,110 3,500 } 
September 3,210 3,600 1,000 
October 3,550 3,780 
November 3,230 3,550 
December 3,570 3,570 
1,000 
TOTAI 35,000 37,500 50,000 


40,000 


All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1952 national estimate is 
arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1951 to 1952 in the states 30,000 
reporting for both years reflects the 1951-52 change in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this 
reason the figures given above for 1952 may differ slightly from figures for the same 20,000 J 
months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY 1 mak MA A _ ee on = DEC JAM FEB 
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ing improvement for the two-month 
period were 
Per Cent Change 
State 1951-1952 
Vermont 54% 
New Hampshire —43% 
lowa —38% 
Minnesota —32% 
Montana ~30% 
Wyoming 30% 
Maine 23% 
Michigan 21% 
Nebraska 21% 
Rhode Island 17% 
Mississippi 16% 
Utah —16% 
Indiana -15% 
Maryland —12% 
West Virginia 11% 
Idaho 9% 
South Dakota 7% 
New York 5% 
Georgia 1% 





BB Decreases 


—— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST 2 MONTHS, 1951 TO 1952 


N.H.- 437% 


MASS +23 7" 

Na -17% 
(OWN + 5 7% 

WJ. #€31% 

~~ OE +63% 
Smo. = 12 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
2 MONTHS 


+2 % 


GY WwcReases on No CHANGE [het ll 








Oregon 4% 


All reporting cities in February for the entire 
showed an increase in deaths of 8 per pe riod last year 
cent compared with an increase of 12 
per cent for the nation as a whole ruary, 77 had 
For the two-month period the death 
record for cities was down 5 per cent y) 
compared to an increase of 2 per cent 


— 


were reported 


Of the 459 cities reporting in Feb 


year ago, 285 reported no change and 
No traffic deaths 
n February by 312 


had increases 


over the same cities. Minneapolis, Minnesota (521, 
700), was the largest of these cities, 
with Cincinnati, Ohio (504,000), sec 
deaths than a ond, and Rochester, New York (332, 
500), third 


For the first two months of 1952 
To Page 35 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except for 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported 
by registrars of vital statistics. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 


(Figure in 
number « 


Ga 
Idaho 
I 


Ind 
la. 
Kans 
Ky 


La 
Me. 
Md. 
Mass 
Mich. 
Mino 
Miss. 
Mo 
Mont 


Neb 


owen 


te a) 


Public Safety for April, 


per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on the 1950 census. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1952 compared 
with 1951 or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles of travel. 


Months Death 
Re Identical Per 
rted 19521951 


— 16% 
6 — 54% 
41 — 11% 
4 Oo, 
13 — 3% 
CANADIAN PROVING 
{ ( 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Noftraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1952 reg- 





Two Montt 
52 1951 19 ate Rat 
ALL REPORTING CITIES 2.8 9.2 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) 
1. Los Angeles, Calif 36 $2 32 2.5 11.0 
». Detroit, Mich 28 39 35 26 9.1 
3. Philadelphia, Pa 20 31 32 2.9 $5.8 
A ties in this g f 3.7 8 
( 1 I 3 4.1 10.1 
New York, N. Y i 10¢ 4 7 
( p Il (750,000 t ( ) 
1. Washington, D. € 6 14 12 18 4.5 
S anci lif { 3.3 10.8 
A ties 1 this gr f 3 10.3 
( 1, O} 8 37 11.8 
1. Balt e, Md a4 3.5 13.5 
( ip III (5 OO ¢t ( ) 
1 Cincinnati, Ohio 1 $13 13 04 1.2 
Mir eap i M , 1.5 5.8 
3. Buffalo, N. Y ine 2 6 13 1.7 $2 
All cities in this grour $7. 
i. Milwauke NK s 8 2.5 Joo 
5 Pictsburgh, Pa ? @ 3 26 62 
Hi t Tex 3 4.8 13.1 
New Orleans, La 9 12 10 44 9.5 
( p IV G t ) 
1. Dallas, Tex 5 9 $ 16 69 
a7 
I pe Ind 2 12.7 
S Ant Tex >9 10.3 
( s, O i 8 1 
\ 5 this I 0 11.7 
Newark, N. J i 3.0 8 
Seatt Was ( $ 3.1 12.8 
8. Memphis, Tenn 6 10 14 3.4 9.1 
At ta, Ga 7 4.1 16.8 
Portland, O 5 4.4 ) 
Group V ( t ) 
Pp R. I ‘ ( 
2. Rochester, N. Y 1 7 405 18 
3. Dayton, Ohio 2 °S 3 10 4.9 
4. St. Paul, Minn 26 2 18 39 
5. Omaha, Neb 2 5 7 1.6 1.8 
6. Syracuse, N. Y 4 3 2 1.7 5.4 
7. Birmingham, Ala. 3 8 8 2.0 5.5 
8. Fort Worth, Tex ’ 8 5 2. 84 
Ak oO { 5 3 8.7 
A 5 t £ 2.8 10.8 
I Beach, Calif 3.2 14.4 
Ok a City, Ok 3 3617.2 
Jacks e, Fla 4.1 14.7 
I 1 oO 4.2 17.8 
4. Mia k t $ ¢ 26.5 
W est Mass { 4.7 11.8 
R nd a { 5 4.8 15 
S Dieg ( $ $8215 
8. N k, Va 5 3 14.1 
( VI t ) 
1. Des Moines, lowa 0 i i 00 0.0 
2. Tacoma, Wash 0 11 0 00 0.0 
3. Trenton, N. J 0 3 0.0 0.0 
i. Pasadena, Calif 0 1 5 0.0 0.0 
5. Littlke Rock, Ark 0 1 > 0.0 0.0 
6. Allentown, Pa 0 1 0 00 0.0 
ence N. J 0 3 {i 0.0 0.0 
8 t Mass { ( 

9 Tulsa, Okis 1 4 2 ay Sa 
( Kans 3 
il Flint, “Mich, 1 i 2 0.8 3.7 
12. Spokane, Wash 1 :..2 22 32 
13. Charlotte, N. C. 1 i : t.- é 
14. Erie, Pa I 2 > 1.2 4.6 
15. Hartford, Conn 1 3 2:2 $24 
16. Peoria, Ill 1 2 2 43 34 
1 Berkeley, Calif { $3 

Arlington, Va 3 1 44 
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istration death rate which is the number 
per 10,000 registered vehicles on an an- 
nual basis. Vehicle registration figures 
are for the year 1951 and were supplied 
by R. L. Polk & Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1952 1952 
Two Months Reg. Pop. 
952 1951 1950 Rate Rate 








19. Waterbury, Conn 0 POS5'- Se 
20. Duluth, Minn. 1 4 1 if $5.7 
1. Grand Rapids, Mich 3 1 3 2.0 10.3 
22. Bridgeport, Conn —_— 5 3s 7a 
23. Nashville, Tenn 3 ‘ 6 2.4 10.3 
24. Austin, Tex. 2 3 0 24 9.1 
25. Canton, Ohio 2 3 0 2.4 10.3 
All cities in this group 5 9.8 
Wilmington, Del. . 2 2 2.6 10.9 
27. Phoenix, Ariz i 3 3 22.5 
8. Chattanooga, Tenn ? 0 s 28 69 
4 Youngstown Ohio 3 3 2.9 10.7 
30 Y l 3.3 7.9 
31 Id, Mass 3 2 1 3.6 11.1 
32. Sacramento, Calif y 3 1 43.8 21.8 
33. Knoxville, Tenn. s § 4 4.1 14.4 
34. Fort Wayne nd H 2 2 4.1 18.0 
35. Tampa, Fla 4 i 1 4.6 19.3 
36. Shreveport, La 4 1 4 478 
37 d i ( 4 4.8 20.7 
8 { > $0 187 
39 4 ( 1 §.1 19.1 
40 n 4 1 4 5.5 14. 
41 3 2 $.7 16 
4 3 3 : 6.8 227 
43 Tex 5 4 0 638 27.7 
4 3 1 8.0 27 
45. Gary, Ind. 6 12 5 9.1 26.9 
Group VII (50,000 to 100,000) 
1. Se. Petersburg, Fla 0 3 { 0.0 0.0 
a amazoo, Mict 0 0 0 00 O04 
3 ncoln, Neb 0 0 0 00 O04 
‘ Same Calif 0 1 2 00 0.0 
5. Jackson, Miss. 0 3 2 0.0 0.0 
6. Greensboro, N. oe < 3 0.0 0.0 
7. Santa Monica, Calif Oo ¢ 0 0.0 0.0 
8. Jackson, Mich ( 0 1 0.0 0. 
9. Decatur, Il. 0 3 2 00 0.0 
10. Binghamton, N. Y 0 0 1 0.0 O« 
11. Davenport, Iowa 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 
12. Lancaster, Pa 0 0 1 00 0. 
13. Racine, Wis 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 
14. Tohnstown, Pa 0 0 1 0.0 0.6 
15. Pawtucket, R. I 0 2 0 00 0.0 
16. Evanston, Ill. 0 1 3 0.0 0.0 
17. Durham, N. C ( ( 1 0.0 OX. 
18. Columbus, Ga. 0 3 0 00 0.0 
19. Lakewood, Ohic ( 0 0 0.0 OX 
20. Bay City, Mich... 0 3 0 0.0 0.0 
21. Sioux Falls, S$. D ®o 2 2 060 68 
Oak Park, Til 0 ( > 0.0 0.0 
23. Cicero, Il. 0 2 3 0.0 0.0 
24. Manchester, N. H ( 0 1 0.0 0. 
25. Stamford, Conn 0 1 0.0 0.0 
2 Portland, Me ( 0 2 00 O- 
27. Covington, Ky. 0 1 0 00 0.0 
28. Brockton, Mass 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
29. Cleveland Heights, O. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
30. Medford, Mass. 0 2 0 0.0 0.0 
31. Atlantic City, N. J ( 0 1 0.0 0.0 
32. Stockton, Calif 1 ( t 82 2 
33. Dearborn, Mich 1 $$ 2 42 65 
34. Lansing, Mich. 1 2 :. 2 oe 
35. Pontiac, Mich 1 1 . 14 31 
36. Columbia, 8. ( 1 1 1.5 9 
37 Senegnete, Ml 1 2 2-24 7A 
38. Madison is 1 1 ia 6.2 
39. Raleigh, nN als 1 > 2 16 Re 
iT resno, Calif 1 4.7 15.1 
{1. Lubbock, Tex 1.8 8.4 
{?. Charleston, W. Va 1.8 8.2 
43. Topeka, Kans. 1 2 0 1.9 7.6 
i4. Pueblo, Cole ( ) 2.0 9.4 
iS. Cedar Rapids. Towa 1 1 1 83 
16. Huntington, W. Va. 1 0 1 
{7. Roanoke : £- 2°33 63 
a8 Springfield, ‘Mo. 1 § @ 22 90 
All cities in this grout 2:2 G7 
19. Hamilton, Ohi l 1 2.4 10.3 
». Ly Mass ( 3 $s 6.0 
1. Green Bay, Wis ) 2 2.5 32.4 
Glendale, Calif 1 25 3235 
Fast Orange, N. J ( 2 7 


size of total vehicle registration — from 
large to small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1952 compared to 1951. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


1952 195% 
Two Months Reg. Po 
1952 1951 1950 Rate Ra 











54. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 1 1 0 2.6 8.3 
55. Clifton, N. J i 6 O 27 &3 
56. Aurora, Ill 1 1 1 2.8 11.9 
57. New Britain, Conn 1 0 0 30 8.1 
58. Lorain. Ohio 1 2 © 32 81.7 
59. New Rochelle, N. Y. 1 0 O 3.1 10.1 
0 va t © f 3.2 10.2 
61 M. 3 5 1 3.3 18.6 
A! 2 0 1 3.4 13.7 
3 . <> 2 SS 229 
i] 1 - 3 1 2 5.3 39.3 
65. Portsmouth, Va. 1 2 2 3.7 73 
¢ Springfield, Ohio 2 1 z 529 253 
7. Passiac, N. J 1 1 1 3.9 10.4 
8. Brookline, Mass. ~ 2 1 0 4.1 10.4 
69. Alexandria, Va ? 1 1 4.1 19.4 
70. Saginaw, Mich. . 3 1 1 4.2 19.4 
71. Joliet, Ill - 0 4.4 23.3 
72. Muncie, Ind 1 2 4.7 20.5 
73. Hammond, Ind. 2 4 1 4813.7 
74. St. Joseph, Mo ? $.2 235 
75. Alameda, Calif. 1 1 5.6 18 
7 C harl a. baa 17.1 
77 fowa 3 1 1 2 21.4 
78 wv aterloo, Iowa 3 ( 1 8 27 
79. Macon, Ga i ( 0 8.3 34 
80. San Jose, Calif 1 2 9.1 $6.7 
81. Terre Haute, Ind i 3 9.1 37.4 
82. Gadsden, Ala. 2 1 11.0 21.5 
83. East Chicago, Ind 3 1 15.4 33.1 
Group VIII (25,000 to $0,000) 
1. Battle Creek, Mich ( ( 0 0.0 ¢ 
2. Muskegon, Mich. 0 2 0 00 0.0 
3. Colorado SPAS. Ms olo. O 1 0 0.0 0.0 
i. West Allis, oO 1 0 0.0 0.0 
5. Mansfield, ohn ( ) 1 0.0 Of 


Ann Arbor, Mich 


49 





Oo 0 0.0 0.0 
8. 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
) ( 0.f 0.f 
10 o 1 1 0.0 0.0 
11 rl alif ( ( ( 0.0 0.4 
12. San Leandro, Calif. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
13. Waukegan, IIl 0 ( 1 0.0 0.0 
14. Jamestown, N. Y. 0 2 0 00 0.0 
15. Zanesville, Ohio o 1 2 0.0 0.0 
16. Moline, Ill. 0 2 3 00 0.0 
17. Enid, Okla. 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
18. Kokomo, Ind. o 1 2 0.0 0.0 


19. Middletown, Ohio 0 0.0 0. 
20. Council Bluffs, Iowa 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 





21. Appleton, Wis ( 0 0.0 Of 
2. Hagerstown, Md ( » 0 0.0 04 
23. Marion, Ohio ( 0 1 00 0. 
24. Eau Claire, Wis. o 1 0 00 0.0 
25. Independence, Mo 0 0 0.0 0. 
26. Parma, Ohio ( 0 0.0 0. 
27. Newburgh, N. Y 0 1 1 00 0.0 
28 Minn 0.0 0.0 
29 ) Hi ( 0.0 0.4 
30 Wis 0.0 O04 
31 ,, Ohio 1 00 O04 
32 t Iowa ( ( 0 0.0 0.4 
33 Mass ( 0.0 0.0 
44 4 0.0 0. 
35 W auwati sa, Wis ( 0.0 04 
36. Rome, N. Y ( 0 0.0 Of 
37, Clarksburg, W. Va ( 1 0.0 0.0 
38. Watertown, N. Y ( ( 1 00 O. 
39. Danville, Va ( ( 1 0.0 Of 
40. Steubenville, Ohio oe. 0 0.0 0.0 
41. Danbury, Conn. 0 1 0 00 0.0 
42. Barberton, Ohio ) 0 1 00 0 
43. Mason City, Iowa Oo ¢ 1 0.0 0. 
44. Kankakee, III. o 1 1 00 0.0 
45. Fond du Lac, Wis 0 1 0 00 0.0 
46, Stratford, Conn ( 1 0.0 0 
47. Fitchburg, Mass 0 2 0 00 00 
18. Montclair, N._ J ( 0 0.0 OL 
19. Bloomington, Ind 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
50. Manitowoc, Wis ( 0 0.0 0.4 
51. Morgantown, W. Va 0 0.0 O04 
$2. Norwich, Conn. 0 0.0 OX 


53. Hackensack, N. J 
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f 
| 1952 1952 1952 2 195 
: Two Mc nths Reg. Pop T “oO Months Reg Two Months Reg. 
\ 1952 1951 1950 Rate Rate y52 1951 1950 Rate 1952 1950 Rat ‘ 
54. St. Cloud, Minn ( ( 0 0.0 0.0 4. Fremont, Ot ( = 2 W ate Con 0. 
55. Torrington, Conn 0 0 0 00 0.0 5. Endicott. N. Y 0 OC 32. St ” Cont p ( 
56. Manchester, Conn. o 1 0 0.0 0.0 6. La Porte, Ind 0 0 0. 133 Enfield, Conn o 1 0 00 0.0 
57. Rapid City, S. D ( 0 0 00 0.0 7. Ames, lowa 0 04 0 4 t t 7 7 
; 58. Granite City, Ill 0 i) 1 0.0 0.0 8. St. Louis Park. Minn O00 cities in $ zg re 1 { 
59. Oak Ridge, Tenn 0 0 0 06 0.0 East Liverpool, OF ( ; 34. Modest 34.5 
} 60. West Orange, N. J ( 0 0 0.0 0.0 30 Port Chester, N. Y 0 1 0 00 0.0 35. Janesv 4.1 
| 61. New London, Conn. ( 0 1 0.0 0.0 31 alif ( ‘ 36. Chillic ( 
j 62. West Haven, Conn 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 3 ge, I ( oC Statesville « ( ( 3 3 
} 63. New Kensington, Pa. ( 0 1 00 0. 33 Hus atington. Ind ) > 38. Minot, N. D 1 7 3 
! 64. Petersburg, 0 2 2 0.0 0.0 34 Ind 0 2 0 00 00 Jacks e, I 1 7.7 29.4 
} 65. East Hartford, Con ( 0 1 0 0.0 3 tee ) p at 10. Reidsville, N. ¢ 1 8.0 51 
{ 6. Lincoln Park, Mict ( ( 0 0.0 0.0 3, N. D ( 41. ¢ fin, Ga 8.34 
} 67. Fairfield, Conn. 0 2 0 00 00 3 Mit > 12. Beckley, W. Va ( 3 30 
} 68. Teaneck, N. J ( 0 0 0.0 0.0 38 0 1 0 00 0.0 43. Faribault, M 4 37 
). Mt. Lebanon, Pa ( » 0 0.0 0.0 39 44. Cent Falls, R. I 1 
70. Kearny, N. J 0 0.0 OW i( 45. Weirton, W. Va ( 5 
71. Revere, Mass. 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 il ( ( 16. Wa gtord, ¢ 0.4 3 
72. Concord, N. H ( ( ( 0.0 OC i ¢ ry Winnetka, I ( 0.8 4 
73. Grand Forks, N. D. ¢ ( 0 0.0 0. {3 ( 7 48. Westfield, N. J 
74. Shaker Heights, Ohi: ( 0 ¢ 0. 14 19. Las Vegas, N 3 3 
} 75. Belmont, Mass ( ( 0 0.0 0.0 is ( 1 Owos Mict 13 5.5 
| 76. Milford, Conn. 0 2 0 00 0.0 j ( - 5 Mich. 4.5 33 
' : , + Beac 14.7 4 
l “s in $ zg p 3 4 
| _ All cities in th f 4 0.¢ S Beenkfccs tnd os end 
| Tucson, Ariz 1 1 1.4 13 { . 4. Brist Pa 8 4 
} 78. Anderson, Ind 1 1 ; 2 12.8 sa Sh rf ’ 4189 
} 79. White Plains, N. Y 1 ( 0 3.1 13.8 ‘ oO} ( 
} 80. Reno, Nev 1 ( 0 3.1 18.5 mars MM 
} 81. Vancouver, Wash 1 1 0 3.2 14.4 " s¢ CANADIAN CITIES 
| 82. High Point, N. ¢ 1 ( 3.315 ‘ a 
83. Elkhart, Ind. 1 2 1 3.3 16.9 <q wick. | , 1. Vancouver, B. (¢ 2 5 66 3.5 
} 84. San Mate f 1 1 3.3 14.4 ' ‘ 2. Montreal, Que 9 10 15 5.4 
} 5 » Chari 3 145 il : Z ca 
- — ye - ex- 57, Leominster, Mass 0 1 1 00 0.0 3. Toronto, Ont 8 11 3 
j $y: Slar 1 l 3.4 3 38 > 
} 87 afayette, Inc l 1 ( 3.5 
t 54 F ) ) 
88. Dubuque, aan I 2 0 35 121 9. Lake Worth, ~ : 0 l 0 0.0 0.0 
i 89. Plainfield, N. J 1 3 14.2 : Saer . > nm a hl . a hh) 
0. La Crosse, Wis > 12 ! 0. The Traftice Toll 
1. Highland Park, M 1 3.71 ; ‘ I Pa 
} 2. Great Falls, Mont ( 0 3.8 15.3 4 : rom 422 DD 
3. East Cleveland, O 1 0 3.8 15.0 ~ re 
a. Newport News, V o 0 43 14.2 $ ( 124 of the 459 cities reported fewer 
5. Tallahassee, Fla 1 ( 0 4.4 22.1 F x 
96. Portsmouth, Ohi = 4.4 16.3 ‘ deaths, 206 had no change and 129 
97. W 1rd, Cont o ¢ 413.5 0.0 ( : é 
97. West Hartfc 1 09 0 4413 1 0.0 showed increases. For the two-month 
99 : 4 > - 70. Garden City, Kans 0 i 0 0.0 0.0 ‘ . 
va ( os 34 "1. Feaaus Villa Mee. © 1 6 B86 62 period 249 cities still maintained per 
| 101. Meriden, Conn 1 ¢ 45 13. 4 a x Sa Mint , fect records. The largest of these was 
102. Arlingto Mass 1 ( { 3.5 ea ~ > ; 7 5 
103 Shiewees. _ 1 0 0 4 4. Arkansas City, Kans. ( 0 0.0 ( Providence, Rhode Island (248,700), 
: : 5 Augustine, Fla 0 0.0 | i 
Daytona Beach. Fla.. 1 © 1 4 16. N second largest was Des Moines (178 
} . Parkersburg, W. Va. 1 2 OF 4.8 20.2 16 Niles, Ohio x o 1 0 00 0.0 oP an 
Warren, Ohio 1 0 5.0 24.0 ee Deck Til } 000) and third largest was Tacoma, 
2 * ( q 05 t 0d ark ( ( of : an 
108 Fe eae we ; ). East Haven, Cons 0 0.0 ¢ Washington (143,700) 
: 7 80. S. Charleston, W. Va ( ( 
109. Fort a ag i Mise. 2 S 3 5.2551 : 
110. Warwick ei 3 14 re a ~Mich. © 1 0 0.0 0.0 The following cities with popula 
119 ate 1 . ’ . 8 emidyjt nn ( ‘ " 
es aénden, N ‘. : 4 208 83 rie, Mich. ( 0. tions of more than 200,000 re ported 
- ; : 84 Mict oO ¢ 
| 11 ( re a ee fewer deaths for the two-month period 
11 5.8 15.8 
1 1 3.9 20.8 a t J of 1952 than in the same period ot 
a a 88. Logan, Utah ( 1951 
r Psy bs 89 Gardner, Mass. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 2 = 
, 90. Westport, Conn. 0 1 O 00 0.0 1951-1952 Changes 
. , 5 24 ( 91. Se. Joseph, ach 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 City Deaths Per Cent 
= Y oO ( 
l 4 “ ° 
; 1 71 2 3 0.4 ( Cincinnati, Ohio 12 92% 
£ { 
( ( 3.9 4 
0 35 Z Rochester, N. ¥ 6 86% 
( 74 384 6 Is | 
( 0 7.8 M g St. Paul, Minn { 67% | 
( 1 - j 
, - Birmingham, Ala 5 64% 
1 j ( 
l 1 40.4 > 
132 Mares alk, Conr ( 0 24 : ¢ ( Omaha, Neb 5 60% 
133. Euclid, Ohio 3 ( ( 1 43.8 4 wa ( 0 OC 
5 sth Dayton, Ohio 3 60% 
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Drivers in Disguise 
From Page 6 : 


because they possess unusual driving 
skill. Primary consideration is given 
to their technical ability in the field 
of gas transmission systems. Seniority, 
together with acquired skill, technical 
training of apprentice service, often 
places men in line for promotion into 
jobs requiring the use of a company 
vehicle. Technical skill is also the first 
consideration when men are hired 
Ability to drive a vehicle is secondary 
to employment. Panhandle assumes 
responsibility for teaching them to 
drive safely. 


Although driving is incidental to 
their regular work, employees of Pan- 
handle quickly acquire the knack of 
handling automobiles, panel trucks or 
specialized rigging vehicles safely as 
they travel many miles each year, serv 
icing one of the nation’s largest gas 
pipe line systems 

Starting in the Hugoton fields in 
the Texas Panhandle, they maintain 





TRAFFIC LANE 
MARKERS 


DUR-O-LIN 


The famous DUR-O-LINE Lane Marker, that 
has done so much to reduce the cost of 
traffic lanes, is now available made of a 
new, flexible, unbreakable plastic. Put 
them down once your traffic lines are 
bright and clear for years to come without 
further attention! You'll want these new 
Flexible DUR-O-LINE Markers where traffic 
is heavy they re just as easy to put down 
on concrete or asphalt as DUR-O-LINE 
Rigid. Write for complete details at once 


DUR-O-LINE Flexible ; eis 
suneanenenes } Same Price: 











WRITE Dept. P for information about 
sample DUR-O-LINE Lane Markers 


TRAFFIC SAFETY SUPPLY CO. 







N. E. SANDY BLVD. AT 27TH, PORTLAND 12, ORE. 


pipe line across more than one-third 
of the nation. Actually, more than 
1,400 miles of territory is covered con- 
necting the source to the farthest de- 
livery point. The system, built up 
during the last 20 years, continues to 
push farther and farther from the 
sources of natural gas to our nation’s 
great industrial centers. Fingers of gas 
transmission lines fan out im many 
directions from points along the way 
as the system extends north and east 

The pipe, buried 40 inches below 
the surface of the ground, has its own 
right-of-way much like a_ railroad 
track. Often it is burrowed through 
hills and under highways it crosses; 
it is suspended over gullies and fre- 
quently it follows the contours of river 
beds it crosses.. Extending from the 
Gulf of Texas, it winds through Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, 


Ohio, Michigan and into Canada. 


More than six and a half million 
people are served by this multi-million 
dollar system. Daily, more than 600 
million cubic feet of gas are delivered 
to keep industry going, to heat homes, 
and to cook meals for housewives. 
The daily distribution of gas is equiv- 
alent to the fuel potential of more 
than 600 fully-loaded railroad cars of 
coal. 

In order to deliver natural gas to far 
off places, it is pumped under pressure 

pressures as high as 800 to 900 Ibs 
per square inch. To keep the gas 
moving, booster stations are located 
about every 80 miles along the way 
As safeguards against gas line failures, 
shut-off valves and mixing systems for 
diverting the flow to adjoining pipes 
are installed every eight miles. Be- 
cause of the potential of gas under 
such high pressure, every inch of way 
must be vigorously inspected against 
leaks caused by corrosion and weather 
elements. Floods, soil erosion, earth- 
quakes, and many other hazards can 
readily produce damage 


Variation in pressure gauges at the 
company’s various compressor stations 
are automatically tracked on duplicate 
gauges in the pressure department at 
the Kansas City headquarters office. 
Constant pressure readings are made 
possible by means of two telemetering 
channels linked by Panhandle’s new 
microwave Communications system 

At present, 7 out of 10 possible 
channels are in operation. Five are 
used for voice transmission in addi- 
tion to the two telemetering  cir- 


cuits. Voice channel operation in- 
cludes a private line between Kansas 
City and Tuscola, an all-station party 
line on which anyone can talk, a pri- 
vate all-compressor station line and a 
private all-pipe line circuit to handle 
communications between the various 
district headquarters. Inspection and 
trouble shooting results are communi- 
cated into split-second action through 
this network. When needed, special 
equipment is rolling in a matter of 
minutes since vehicles, too, are linked 
into this communications system. 


“Inspection is a round-the-clock Op- 
eration,’ G. L. Bowman, transporta- 
tion superintendent, stated. ‘Our men 
are out in all kinds of weather and 
use all types of transportation. Low 
flying airplanes are used for some 
inspection, however, aerial inspection 
must be supplemented by personal in- 
spection on foot in many locations.” 

Technicians reach these hard-to-get- 
to places in company vehicles. Often 
they can only get close to the location 
by vehicle and must finish the assign- 
ment on foot. 


Maintaining Panhandle’s natural gas 
pipe line system calls for mobility. 
The work crews travel on wheels. Pan- 
handle technicians are really drivers 
in disguise. Their work depends upon 
the daily operation of a commercial 
vehicle, whether routine inspection or 
emergency call. As such they are qual- 
ified to earn the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Safe Driver Award. Yearly, more 
than 60% of their men have earned 
the nation’s highest award for pro- 
fessional safe driving performance.” 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line, a mem- 
ber of the National Safety Council 
since 1937, has used the Complete 
Transportation Service since 1947. 


As for teamwork, which is a “‘mast”’ 
from the very nature of pipe line 
work, members of Panhandle’s fleets 
have honored the company with ex- 
cellent driving ened during the 
years. Their fleets consistently rank 
high in contest standings. For ex- 
ample, in 1948 their truck fleet had 
a frequency rate of .63; their passenger 
car fleet a rate of .73. In 1949, the 
truck fleet was .56 and the passenger 
car fleet .58. In 1950, trucks had a 
rate of .58, passenger cars .31 


Again in 1951, the truck fleet, 
though somewhat higher than the pre- 
vious year, had a rate of .91 and pas- 
senger cars a rate of .35. The Pan- 
handle fleet averages between six and 
seven million vehicle miles yearly. Av- 
erage rates for comparable operations, 
nationwide, were 2.3 for trucks and 
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-93 for passenger cars during the pe- 
riod of these records. Much of the 
credit for these accomplishments goes 
to Panhandle’s supervisors. With top 
Management setting an example for 
them to follow, they have maintained 
a remarkable vehicle accident record 


Although Panhandle uses no elab- 
orate driver selection or training pro- 
gram, they have made professional 
drivers out of their technicians by 
putting the National Safety Council's 
complete transportation services to 
good use. The monthly driver service 
goes to all operators of company vehi- 
cles. Posters are prominently displayed, 
safety meetings are regularly held and 
team spirit is played up through con- 
tests. 


With more than 300 vehicles in 
daily operation by men whose primary 
occupation is not driving, the Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Company has 
achieved a fleet experience to be en- 
vied by many trucking companies. 
Their skilled technicians have proven 
beyond a doubt that safe operation of 
a motor vehicle can be mastered just 
as any other skill. By being proficient 
both in technical work and driving 
ability they have every right to be 
called “experts’’ and to wear the NSC 
Safe Driver Award badge—trademark 
of experts. 


Accident Investiga on 
Course at NUTI in May 


The role which accident investiga- 
tion plays in trafic safety, training 
policemen to investigate accidents, and 
setting up accident investigation units, 
are just a few of the many things that 
will be taught in a new, specialized 
course, “Accident Investigation—Ad- 
ministration and Techniques,” to be 
offered May 19 to June 6, at the Traf- 
fic Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

Police officers eligible to attend the 
new accident investigation course in- 
clude commanding officers of traffic 
divisions, officers in charge of accident 
investigation units, and potential com- 
mand and supervisor personnel. 


After attending the course, Mr. 
Kreml said, police officers will be 
equipped to either (1) set up a new 
accident investigation program or (2) 
improve the quality of an existing 
program. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing: Director of Train- 
ing, Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave- 
nue, Evanston, IIl 
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THUNDERBOLT 
NEW! cea sieen 


® Rotates Through Full 360° 
© Superior Penetration and Range 


: 


Like a mighty searchlight, Federal’s new and radically 
different siren beams super-powered sound through 
every point of the compass! The Thunderbolt sounds 
at maximum pitch or may be run up and down scale 
with no loss of full sound volume at lower pitches 
thanks to Federal's supercharger principle! Since lower 
pitches penetrate obstacles better, the Thunderbolt can 
often be heard in places that conventional sirens fail 
to reach. 

Tests that produced decibel levels from 126-140 at a 


distance of 100 feet . . . prove the Thunderbolt to be 
the most powerful siren per horsepower (10 H.P.) ever 
produced! 


The Thunderbolt is mechanically and electrically simple, 
dependable and as trouble-free as conventional sirens. 
Both rotation and pitch are controllable. Height is 
optional within reasonable limits. Supercharger can be 
located inside, with the projector and rotator extending 
above roof if desired. 

Thanks to its great rarge and 360° coverage, the 
Thunderbolt is the ideal solution to your municipal 
fire alarm needs as well as providing superior leader- 
ship for your air-raid system. 


Write now for Thunderbolt Bulletin 


FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


edera! Electric Company 


Fo y: F Inc 
8755 South State Street Chicago 19, Illinois 














THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 
It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD « — emicsvitte, pa. 
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Are We Abeting Traffic Murder? 


From Page 1¢ 


officials inert, even when inaction may 
spell death and injury. 

On the other hand, there are some 
public officials who are firmly con 
vinced that a vigorous and compre- 
hensive traffic safety program ts the 
best possible politics. Let me cite but 
two examples 

Seattle, Washington, last year 
achieved the lowest total of trafhc 
deaths in its history. It happened be- 
cause the mayor, a former traffic court 
judge, the city’s chief of police and 
the present traffic court judge backed 
up a crusading belief in traffic safety 
with intelligent enforcement 

In last fall's election in Akron, 
Ohio, Judge Powers, a consistent and 
earnest advocate of impartial trafh 
law enforcement, won out over his 
judicial opponent, with a record of 
leniency, by a popular vote of more 
than two to one 

We will see more and more officials 
facing up to their responsibilities in 
this manner, once they are assured 


that public opinion is behind them 
that organized public support will do 
everything it can 
better job 


help them do 
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is ACCIDENT 


YOU can make a 


accident easily and acc 
Forbes Handy Traffic ~ neti Kit 
Used by many municipal organi 

; as standard equipment for: 


ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 
TRAFFIC SURVEYS 

CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS 
LEGAL DIAGRAMS 

COURT AND JURY WORK 


Yes, you can quickly and accurately diagram 
on the spot, the location of all cars, pedes- 
trians, etc. These stamps picture 11 types of 
vehicles, also pedestrian, bicycle, arrow, etc. 
Te iiaieiaidil Compact kit includes stamp pad. 





Large Size for Instruction Work... 


FORBES STAMP CO. 





Above all, keep in mind that trath« 
safety cannot be won by sporadic cam- 
paigns or short-term drives. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of safety. Even 
the most progressive state or commu- 
nity, with an outstanding record of 
past performance in accident preven- 
tion, can quickly lose its hard-won 
gains by even a temporary lapse in its 
safety program. One large city took a 
traffic safety holiday during a political 
campaign. The chief of police was re- 
placed by a politician, the traffic engi- 
neer ditto. A fine going program was 
allowed to sag. The result—a dou 
bling of traffic deaths. 

There’s the record. Now what do 
you think? Are we abetting trafhc 
murder? Whatever your opinion, I’m 
sure we'd agree unanimously that we 
should be doing immensely more to 
curb this wholesale slaughter than we 
are doing now. 


Baltimore’s Teen-Age 
Traffic Court 
From Page 13 


education topics In these lectures, we 
try to cover the laws of friction, cen- 
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trifugal force, gravity, inertia and the 
force of impact to vehicular motion. 
We get the classes to use their stored 
information—a product of their school 
days—in terms of our traffic expe- 
rience. They get the point, too. 

Each student gets to view enlarged 
(16 x 20) pictures of local accidents 
These pictures are the most vivid ones 
in our police files, showing the bloody 
bodies of traffic accident victims. They 
are passed among the class for close 
observation following the instructor's 
explanation of the causes of the acci- 


dent. 
The examination questions are mul- 
tiple-choice: “At 40 miles an hour 


in what distance can you stop?” or, 
‘What is meant by overdriving your 
headlights ?”’ 

The Good Driver Agreements be- 
tween parents and their children have 
proved popular. The youth pledges 
to drive cautiously, obey traffic rules 
and heed the speed limits. The father, 


in turn, agrees permit the use of 
his automobile on “‘all suitable occa- 
sions.” 


Six notable accomplishme nts have 
marked the work of the Baltimore 
Teen-Age Trattic Court: 

1. Not one of the present 77 grad- 
uates has committed further traffic vio- 
lations. 

2. Of 841 traffic violators given pro- 
bation, only 7 per cent have been 
repeaters. 

At the time of trial, 98 per cent 
of the teen-agers plead ‘guilty’ to the 
violation. Prior to the institution of 
the Teen-Age Traffic Court, 90 per 
cent had pleaded “‘not guilty,” follow- 
ing the procedure of older drivers 

4. Mothers and fathers are taking 
more interest in their teen-age sons 
and daughters 

5. Church attendance (required 
probation) has produced better under- 
standing of personal driving responsi- 
bilities and created better attitudes 

Teen-agers finish their probation- 
ary period far better dz'vers than when 
they first faced the court. No stigma 
is attached to a violator’s record by the 
court’s probation. 


Michigan State to Train 
Truck Dispatchers-Foremen 

A new 5-day course for training 
truck dispatchers and warehouse fore- 
men was recently held at Michigan 
State College. 

Bernard I. Loft, course director, in- 
sisted that trained dispatchers can con- 
trol the flow of trucks on our highways 
so that they can meet schedules without 
the necessity of speeding. 
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Taxi Groups Pick 
Officers for 1952 

Daniel J. Gross, Omaha (Neb.) 
attorney, is the new president of the 
American Taxicab Association. He is 
chairman of the board of three Omaha 
cab firms: Checker Cab Co., Safeway 
Cabs, Inc., and Yellow Cabs, Inc., and 
he succeeds Thomas J. Sullivan, Di- 
amond Taxi Co., Lowell, Mass., to 
the presidency of the cab owners 
association. 

William H. Rothman was named 
senior vice president. Other regional 
vice presidents elected include: Tracy 
Pack, Central Region; Alton Miller, 
Dixie Region; Richard B. Cross, East- 
ern Region; Emily Dayton Rockett, 
New England Region; G. M. Harris, 
Northwest Region; Morris G. Gaylen, 
Pacific Region; William Toedman, 
Southwest Region; J. P. Fisher, Texas 
Region; Kenneth Wallace, East Ca- 
nadian Region, and Frank Boothroyd, 
Western Canadian Region ; 

Frank Ketter was named treasurer, 
M. H. Smith, executive secretary, and 
Jeremiah Courtney, general counsel. 


NATO Headed by 
Sawyer for 1952 

Frank Sawyer, head of Boston's 
Checker Taxi Co., is president of the 
National Association of Taxicab 
Owners for 1952. He succeeds John 
C. Montana to the post 

Other officers include: Russell Reel, 
Yellow Cab Co., Des Moines, Ia., 
treasurer; Horace I. Gwilym, secretary; 
vice presidents: Benjamin Samuels, 
Yellow Cab Co., Chicago; Robert O. 
Alert, Peoples Checker Cab Co., Tulsa, 
Okla.; George A. Toye, Toye Bros. 
Yellow Cab Co., New Orleans, La.: 
Louis Samuels, Murray Hill Taxis, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., Canada; John P 
Wagner, Boynton Cab Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Clewell Sykes, Yellow Cab 
Co. of Philadelphia. 





Fleet Courses 
at Penn State 

The Pennsylvania State College is 
offering two courses in subjects of 
interest to commercial vehicle company 
management during the months of 
April and May. 

The first course to be offered April 
16 and 17—a two-day refresher course 
for motor fleet supervisors. Fee is $15. 
Interested persons should contact Amos 
E. Neyhart. 

The May course will run the week 
of May 5-9 and is for trainers of com- 
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mecial drivers. It, too, will be held 
on the Penn State Campus. The course 
is intended for driver trainers, fleet 
supervisors, managers of others re- 
sponsible for training new or experi- 
enced commercial drivers 

Several hours are devoted to teach- 
ing methods. Then job requirements 
and characteristics of good drivers are 
These topics are followed 
by the discussion and use of written 
tests and performance tests and skill 
developing exercises. 


discussed 


Other general items considered are 
accident procedures, conservation of 
equipment and cargo, and driver atti- 
tudes. The luncheon sessions will in- 
clude short talks by members of the 
class 

The fee for this short course, includ- 
ing five luncheons, is $45.00. More 
information can be obtained by writing 
George V. Deal. Address either Ney- 
hart or Deal c/o Institute of Public 
Safety, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa 


NADA Names Two 
io Inter-Industry Group 

The appointments of J. Saxton 
Lloyd, Daytona Beach, Fla., and Rob- 
ert Armacost, Kansas City, Mo., as 
two new representatives of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association 
to serve on the national Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee has been 
announced by James J. Newman, Inter 
Industry chairman and vice president 
of The B. F. Goodrich Company. 

Other NADA representatives on the 
Inter-Industry Committee include 
R. D. McKay, immediate past presi- 
dent, Wichita, Kan., and George F 
Ziesmer, chairman, Public Relations 
Committee, Mankato, Minn. 

Representatives of the automobile 
manufacturers serving on the Inter- 
Industry Committee are: K. B. Elliott, 
vice-chairman of the Committee and 
executive vice president, The Stude- 
baker Corporation; W. F. Hufstader, 
vice president, General Motors Cor- 
poration; A. vanderZee, vice presi- 
dent, Chrysler Corporation, and 
Walker A. Williams, vice president, 
sales and advertising, Ford Motor 
Company. 

In addition to Mr. Newman, rep- 
resentatives on the National Commit- 
tee from the tire manufacturers are 
L. A. McQueen, vice president in 
charge of sales, The General Tire & 
Rubber Company; H. D. Tompkins, 
vice president, The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, and R. S. Wilson, 
vice president, The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company. 
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ACCIDENT 
“VISUALIZER” 


it.w 


1. Board comes in (3) sections which 
are interchangeable — possible to 
simulate different types of inter- 
sections. 






2. Glossy plastic coated paper 
mounted on sturdy fibre board— 
can be cleaned with damp cloth. 


w 


Size of Sections 

Counter Style, 14" wide x 22" 

long $6.95 
Brief Case Style, 9° wide x 

14" long 4.95 
Fleet of realistic plastic autos in- 
cluded scaled to size of board. 
Fleet for counter size contains 
truck trailer which swivels. 


Tor Details Write 


SALES-AID CO. 


Box 1142 


Dept.-P Trenton, N. J. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. “Forbes Traffix”: Illustrated 
folder on Forbes Traffix sets for 
police, insurance and court investiga- 
tion purposes. The set, consisting of 
16-object stamps, aids in the analysis 
of accidents. Forbes Stamp Co. 

2. Airport Lighting and Control 
Equipment: Booklet B-5428, an illus- 
trated workbook for airport lighting 
planning, presents installation lay- 
outs and equipment with reference to 
CAA specifications for each class 
airport. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

3. “RCA 2-Way Radio for Pub- 
lic Safety’: Brochure on mobile ra- 
dio units for police, fire and civil 
defense vehicles gives’ installation, 
operation and maintenance details 
and specifications. RCA Engineering 
Products. 

4. “Econo-Liner”’: Folder intro- 
duces a line marker which can pro- 
duce lines from 2” to 6” in width at 
a rate of over 10,000 feet per hour. 
Machine can be converted into a 
portable spray rig. Universal Mfg. 
& Sales Co. 

5. Vehicle Signal Lights: Infor- 
mation on a complete line of signal 
lights, switches and sets, featuring 
Lucite plastic lenses reputed to trans- 
mit twice as much light as glass. 
Single and double faced lights, lights 
with direction arrows and _ flush 
mounting lights included. R. E. 
Dietz Co. 

6. “Air Brakes”: Wagner Cata- 
log describes a line of air brake sys- 
tems and lists the specific require- 
ments each system is designed to 
meet. The brakes feature rotary air 
compressors of varied designs and 
pumping capacity. Wagner Electric 
Corp. 

7. Driver Testing Equipment: De- 
scriptive information gives details on 
portable testing equipment designed 
to measure reaction time, glare re- 
sistance, depth perception, and field 
of vision. Educational Device Co. 
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Green Cross News 
From Page 19 


Wednesday nights. Subjects included 
mechanical operation, enforcement and 
egineering problems and one session 
was devoted to the human element in 
driving. Two speakers appeared at 
each session. 


Tri-City Safety “Battle” 

Benton Harbor, St. Joseph and 
Niles, Mich., are conducting a three- 
way traffic safety contest that will run 
throughout 1952. While the winner 
will be awarded a handsome bronze 
trophy, the loser will also come in for 
special consideration, since a tomb- 
stone is to be the booby prize. The 
competition is sponsored by the Twin 
Cities Area Safety Council and each 
city is to try to improve its 1951 traffic 
accident record. The winner will be 
the community that shows the greatest 
improvement, based on monthly scores 
and a final report at the end of the 
year. Citizens in each of the com- 
munities have been invited to cooper- 
ate 

A Timely Report 

An interesting analysis of the trend 
of accidents in Kalamazoo, Mich., was 
prepared and distributed by the Kala- 
mazoo Safety Council shortly after the 
first of the year, indicating through 
charts and statistical data, the complete 
1951 experience and the comparative 
experience since the organization of 
the safety council in 1947. The 10- 
page mimeographed bulletin shows 
that since the Council began to func- 
tion the downward trend of the acci- 
dent curve has saved the citizens of the 
area approximately $2,000,000, nearly 
half of which was saved during 1951. 
Charts indicate the industrial and 
motor vehicle experience with supple- 





mentary seasonal trend graphs. The 
report, prepared for the board of di- 
rectors and members, by Council Man- 
ager E. M. Gearhart, Jr., also outlines 
the activities and accomplishments ot 
the Council during the past year. 


Wyoming Plans Council 

First steps toward the organization 
of a state highway safety committee 
on a county basis throughout Wyo- 
ming, were taken recently at a meeting 
called by Governor Barrett. Speakers 
included the Governor, Col. Malcomb 
Craig, state safety director, and Earl F. 
Campbell, director NSC Field Organi- 
zation. The meeting was called as an 
emergency gathering to stimulate ag- 
gressive, coordinated action in reduc- 
ing traffic deaths and injuries. Several 
hundred public officials and leading 
citizens attended. Governor Barrett 
has given much time and thought to 
the over-all safety problem, looking 
toward the eventual establishment of a 
strong state safety council. 


Lansing 4-H Show 

The Fifth Annual Safety program of 
the Ingham County 4-H Club, spon- 
sored by the General Motors Automo- 
bile Dealers of Lansing, Mich., in co- 
operation with the Lansing Safety 
Council, was held Thursday, February 
28, with the largest attendance since 
the first show in 1948. There was 
plenty of safety sprinkled throughout 
the program of films, music and enter- 
tainment. Special safety awards were 
presented and the evening closed with 
an informal “feed.’’ Door prizes were 
provided. Dealers in seven G-M lines 
in the Lansing area were the sponsors, 
assisted by the Safety Council. 


Killer! 
There's a killer running rampant 
Leaving tombstones in his u ake... 
Leaving victims of all ages 
For he kills for murder's sake! 
Old folks fall before his sickle 
Children struck down at then 
games 
Father, mother, sister, brother... 
Those he doesn't kill he maims. 
He's not Polio or Cancer 
Not the Atom Bomb or Flu . 
He's the careless auto driver 
And what's more he may be you! 
There's a killer running rampant 
Ruthless, reckless, heartless 
mean... 
He's the chap who steals the red light 
Or anticipates the green. 
Nick Kenny and 
the New York Daily Mirror. 
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Medal of Honor 
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HE HILL WAS STEEP, snow- 
covered. 600 feet high. Red-held, 
it cut our lifeline route from 
Hagan-ri to the sea; it had to be 


in our hands. 





Up its 45-degree face. Major 
Sitter led his handful of freezing. 
a company against a 
The hill 


Grenade 


weary men 


regiment! blazed with 


enemy fire. fragments 


wounded the major’s face, chest, 


and arms. But he continued head- 
ing the attack. exposing himself 
constantly to death. inspiring his 
personal. courage. 
After 36 furious hours the hill 
was the the 
secured. Major Sitter says: 
“Fighting the 
Korea has taught me one thing 
in today’s world. peace is only for 


men by his 


won. route to sea 


Commies in 


the strong! The men and women 
of America’s 


building that strength right now. 


armed forces are 


But we need your help—and one 
of the best ways you can help us 
is by buying United States De- 
fense Bonds. 

and 


“So buy Defense Bonds 


more Defense Bonds—starting 


right now. If you at home. and we 
in the service. can make America 
stronger together, we ll have the 


peace that we're all working for!” 
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Peace is for the strong... 
Buy US. Defense Bonds now! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It tg donated by this publication in cooperation with the A o of amerten. 














favo red... 


for official motor vehicle 
inspection programs 


AUTOMATIC 


WHEEL ALIGNMENT TESTER 


reads side drag of tires in feet per mile Save Lives... 


For safer motor vehicles, all cars should be in- act now to have all cars officially 


spected at regular intervals to determine the true checked at regular intervals on 


condition oflights, brakes, andwheelalignment. WEave a 


The Weaver Automatic Wheel Alignment Tester 
is important in every Safety Lane* operation. 
This equipment checks running alignment. It is 
instantaneous and automatic in operation. As car 
is driven over the tread plates, a large dial shows 
the exact side drag of tires in feet per mile. 


An automobile safety inspection program, with 
its extensive savings in property, life and injury, 
can be instituted and maintained on an entirely 
self-amortizing basis by a city or state. Consult 
Weaver on HOW YOU CAN DO IT in your city 
or state. 


A Safety Lane® includes a 
Weaver Headlight Tester, 
a Weover Automatic Brake 
Tester, and a Weaver Wheel 
Alignment Tester 


* 
Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


leaders in Aut tive Safety Equip t for Over 25 Years 








